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News of the Week 


N Saturday the Legislative Assembly at Delhi 
rejected by sixty-cight votes to sixty-two co-oper- 
ation with Sir John Simon’s Commission. Neither the 
somewhat threatening speech of the Secretary of State 
for India here last week, nor the generous steps taken 
by Sir John in India to prove the Commission’s good will 
and desire to share the inquiry with Indians has availed 
to bring the majority of political leaders to reason. We 
must remember the minority, which was very little smaller 
in the Assembly than the majority. It will grow and 
there is plenty of time for patience to gather good fruits. 
On Monday the Commission had a very satisfactory 
reception in Calcutta. At Delhi, on Wednesday, the 
Council of State passed a resolution in favour of co- 
speration. The leader of the Opposition here sent last 
week a very proper message to Mr. Hartshorn which 
should put a stop to any false ideas that the Labour 
Party might support the Indian boycott of the 
Commission. 
* * * * 
We desire to draw the attention of our readers to the 
letter on India and the Simon Commission from our 





exceptionally well-informed correspondent in India, 
which will be found on page 259. While it would be 
impossible to set forth our views in a note, we wish to 
emphasize the point he makes that the Executive must 
be based on something stronger than an electorate which 
represents only a small fraction of the population. 

- * * * 

The League of Nations Arbitration and Security 
Commission is sitting at Geneva under the presidency 
of M. Benesh. On Monday Lord Cushendun spoke at 
length, discussing the present position. What he said 
was mostly favourable, but he held out no hope of Great 
Britain making much further advance at present in 
leading other nations towards disarmament, and, as for 
arbitration, he thought that we could offer many useful 
models from our store of treaties but could not undertake 
any wider commitments now. He reminded the Com» 
mission of Great Britain’s support of the Finnish proposal 

help financially any State that was the victim of 
aggression. On Tuesday General de Marinis, the 
experienced representative of Italy, spoke in favour 
of bilateral treaties rather than wider pacts and M. 
Paul-Boncour followed with the opposite view. On 
Wednesday Herr von Simson for Germany put forward a 
new scheme by which the nations should agree to accept 
decisions of the Council in times of international crises. 
The recent British manifesto on Security has on the 
whole been well received by our fellow-members, who 
seem to realize a little more how Great Britain has tried 
to live up to her professions. 

* * + * 

We are not quite happy at the halt that scems to 
have been called by the Government because we fear 
lest a halt should mean a retreat. We well understand 
Lord Cecil's effort to stimulate Lord Cushendun in the 
House of Lords last week. The one is an enthusiast, 
the other a working politician upon new ground. We 
prefer the enthusiast, but we realize that Governments 
cannot advance at the pace of the quickest. ‘The Council 
of the League of Nations Union is enthusiastic, and we 
see no need for Lord Cushendun to rebuke it as he has 
done for publishing resolutions in favour of our signing 
the optional clause at The Hague, although we sez great 
obstacles to our signing. Admiral Aubrey Smith has 
taken Professor Baker to task in the Times for lecturing 
in a City church with the enthusiasm of which we have 
written. Admiral Smith’s good work at Geneva compels 
our respect for his experience and his knowledge of what 
is possible. He may have fairly blamed Professor Baker 
for distorting or suppressing facts, but we hope he does 
not blame enthusiasm. 

* * * * 


In Parliament, on Friday, February 17th, the Commons 
read a second time the Bill for fixing Easter Day as the 
Sunday after the second Saturday in April of each year. 
When the League of Nations considered the matter, we 
wrote that we saw no objection. It is not as though 
a regularly kept religious anniversary were to be altered. 
At the same time we have seen no urgent demand for 


the change and possibly we should miss the variety 
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from year to year of Eastertide and Whitsuntide. The 
Bill will not come into force without an Order in Council 
and it is understood that this will not be made until 
the Roman and Orthodox Churches also agree and the 
Governments of European countries. The view of one 
body, the Jewish race, was not put forward. We do 
not know what importance they attach to the coincidence 
of the “ Civil Easter” with the Passover. 
* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Monday the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer announced that the Treasury would 
increase to £1,000,000 its allocation for the compensation 
to Irish Loyalists who had suffered by murder, arson 
and other forms of persecution directed against them 
and their families since the Treaty. His Majesty’s 
Government pledged themselves in 1922 not to shirk 
this burden, probably without realizing the extent of 
the liability or how little the Free State Government would 
show its sense of responsibility. If ever there was a call 
for generosity it is where there has been such bitter 
suffering so incurred. But there was never a time when 
the Treasury had less right to be generous with the 
tax-payer’s money or to accept any moral responsibilities 
which she believes should Se shared by someone else. 
We presume that Mr. Churchill has balanced these 
arguments in fixing a sum whuch is still, we fear, very 
inadequate to meet even assecsable material losses. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday the Upper House discussed the export of 
pulp, a valuable feeding stuff, from the beet-sugar 
factories. We have no objection to this. British 
farmers may be wrong in not buying it, but we would not 
add to the artificiality that surrounds the sugar industry 
by forbidding the export of a by-product. Lord 
Stradbroke, who was answering for the Board of 
Agriculture for the first time, had no comfort to offer 
about foot-and-mouth disease either here or in the 
Argentine Republic. The Commons took the Second 
Reading of the Companies Bill, which is designed to 
prevent irregularities in promotions, such as the abuse of 
shilling shares, to forbid share hawking, and to provide 
for other details. 

* * * . 

Sir William Tyrrell is to succeed Lord Crewe as H.M.’s 
Ambassador at Paris. Lord Crewe has deserved the 
gratitude of both Great Britain and France for great 
services, and we tender our thanks to him. He and 
Lady Crewe showed great public spirit in going to Paris 
at a time when private sorrow might have excused a 
refusal of official work. They have represented the 
King with tact and dignity, and the Foreign Office has 
found the Ambassador an excellent diplomatist, some- 
times amid great difliculties, particularly those which 
occasionally arose in the Conference of Ambassadors. 
His love of a thorough-bred horse, though not so pro- 
nounced as Lord Derby’s, won him friends in some 
French circles, but it was breaking new and very valuable 
ground when the French found that a British Ambassador 
could deliver at the Sorbonne an address of admirable 
culture, and could take the interest of a littérateur in the 
cité universitaire. It is over forty years since he first 
held political office and nearly as long since he was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. After so much public work we 
hope he may have long leisure during which he will 
exercise his literary powers. 


* > * * 


The Embassy reverts to a diplomate de carriére. ‘This 
is as it should be. Sir William Tyrrell is certain of a 
welcome from the French, who know something of his 
life’s work. He has certainly carned the confidence of 


————<y 


this country. As Under-Secretary of State thirty years 
ago, and above all as Private Secretary to Lord Grey 
from 1907 to 1915 and as head of the Office since Sip 
Eyre Crowe’s death, he has had an intimate knowledge 
of foreign politics as seen and influenced from Downing 
Street, to say nothing of knowledge gained from m 
different angle when he was for a year Secretary of the 
Imperial Defence Committee. Sir Ronald Lindsay will 
take his place as permanent head of the Foreign Office, 
and we only regret that the excellent work that he has 
been doing at Berlin should be cut short, for it is scarcely 
three years since he left Constantinople to succeed Lord 
D’Abernon. 
* * * * 

The New Zealand Government has had to take the 
strong measure of sending two men-o’-war to Samoa to 
prevent any disorder there. We regret the need but are 
not in a position to criticize the action. There are good 
whites, no doubt, in Samoa and good natives, but also a 
very difficult body of half-castes and of whites who have 
more or less “ gone native.” The Germans ruled them 
with a firmness that no Briton expects to have to exert, 
and advantage has been taken of the change. We have 
no fear that New Zealand will not justify herself before 
the League of Nations. The pertinacious Dr. Schnee 
has been complaining of British intentions in Africa. We 
are quite certain that no step is contemplated in regard 
to the future of Tanganyika which will not bear the 
light of inquiry which will be properly thrown upon it 


at the right time in Geneva. No federation with our 
Crown Colonies or Protectorates seems likely at present, 
but the mandate for Tanganyika expressly mentions 
“administrative union or federation with the adjacent 


territories * as allowable. 
* * * * 

There is a bitter political squabble in South Africa, 
Col. Cresswell, for long the leader of the Labour Party 
and now Minister of Defence, has come to loggerheads 
with the National Labour Council, which he denounced 
as unrepresentative, and a war of words has followed. 
The Labour Members are taking sides vigorously but 
apparently the party will not split on any question of 
policy, and whether Col. Cresswell resigns or not, the 
Government is not vitally affected. It has had a success 
in its negotiations over freights (apart from the mails) with 
the Union Castle Line and the Conference Lines. — Agree- 
ments have been reached in regard to rates and increases 
in refrigerating space, which should stimulate the export 
of many kinds of South African food products, wool 


and hides. 
x & ‘* x 


The funeral of Lord Oxford and Asquith took place at 
Sutton Courtney on Monday. On Tuesday Westminster 
Abbey was filled at the chief among many memorial 
services. On Friday in last week both Houses of Par- 
liament adjourned after the leaders had paid their tribute 
to a past leader who had guided their policy and adorned 
their debates with his oratory. The speeches of Lord 
Grey, his close colleague for many years and closest in 
1914, and of the Prime Minister were admirable. At 
Oxford the Master of University spoke of him in just the 
terms we believe Lord Oxford would have best liked 
with his references to Yorkshire and Oxford. The King’s 
message to Lady Oxford spoke very warmly of his 
“faithful and wise counsellor,’ and other messages 
have shown the world-wide appreciation that Lord 
Oxford had earned. 

* * + * 

The Pan-American Conference has ended at Havana 

without the trumpets with which it began. So many of 
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our best friends were engaged in it that we cannot 
disregard it as no business of ours, nor could anything 
so curious be without interest to spectators. Englishmen 
are accustomed to summon conferences for the purpose 
of “letting off steam.’ At Havana the equality of all 
the Republics was proclaimed and not a jet of steam 
arose from Panama or Nicaragua. Mr. Hughes, whom 
we learned to respect so highly under President Harding, 
dominated the Conference with great success. (Was he 
helped by a sense of humour?) Seftor Pueyrredon, 
possibly the next President of Argentina, was the next 
most conspicuous figure, and stood up for freer trade. 
There is undoubtedly a spirit of good will which, with 
a realization that the strength of the United States 
is of value to all, chiefly influences all the parties. Where 
there is disquiet, a Latin tendency to jealousy prevents 
any united stand against the predominance of one 
Republic. The United States will now proceed to 
ensure fair elections in Nicaragua. Nicaragua has not 
announced her part in the United States elections. 
ok * * * 

In Germany the Centrum Party in the Cabinet and in the 
Reichstag has not given way in its determined support 
of denominational schools, which were the bone of con- 
tention in the Education Bill. But the Germans are 
business-like and the Government will not resign and 
elections will not be held until some kind of Budget is 
This will probably be when the Reichstag 
reassembles next week. In March the dissolution will 
probably take place. The Nationalists have not helped 
to smooth things by abating any of their demands for 
President Hindenburg seems to have 


passed, 


agrarian relief. 
exerted a moderating influence throughout and there is 
little doubt that the Government accept his help and 
realize gratefully the strength that he wields. 

¥ * * * 

The Baltic Republics are celebrating the tenth year of 
their existence. The hopes of better relations between 
Lithuania and Poland which were held out to us at the 
last Assembly of the League of Nations when the nominal 
state of war was ended are not being fulfilled. Lithuania’s 
position is a hard one ; we still hold that Poland’s conduct 
at the time of General Zeligowski’s raid on Vilna put her 
utterly in the wrong and her subsequent flouting of the 
League was indefensible. Now M. Valdemaras, her 
Prime Minister, seems to be putting Lithuania in the wrong 
as fast as he can. He undertook at Geneva a most 
difficult and most uncongenial task and he is not now 
facing it in the best way. He may doubt that Poland 
is worthy of confidence, but it is of no use to show such 
doubt before beginning negotiations. Estonia nearby 
has had less trials and we congratulate her on her progress 
and the position she has made for herself in Europe. 
She has shown energy and self-respect and has earned the 
respect of others, as was shown by the financial support 

iven to her by the League. 

* * x * 

We would do anything we could to help the great 
Exhibition at the White City, known as the British 
Industries Fair, and the subsidiary exhibition at Castle 
Bromwich. Certainly, they have our very best wishes, 
especially that they may convince foreign buyers of the 
excellence of British materials and workmanship, skill 
and taste. The Exhibition in London of goods from the 
Dominions and Colonies is very welcome on grounds of 
sentiment and of business. We hope there will be a real 
Imperial enthusiasm without the remotest chance of 
the revival of any of the ridiculous misconceptions of 
which we heard after the Empire Marketing Board’s 
last Exhibition, as though that Board had forgotten that 
this island is part of the empire. 


go 
g! 


We have written in a leading article upon the Lancashire 
Cotton Trade. Here we will only say that there is a better 
prospect of the intransigeance of the employers and 
employed breaking down. The masters have rejected 
the proposal for an inquiry by a Statutory Committee 
and proposed a small Joint Committee to report upon 
the costs of production. Our hope for the industry still 
lies in the fact that in no other has there existed more 
frankness or more knowledge of trade conditions shared 
from top to bottom, or more examples of successful 
negotiations in good times and bad. We rejoice to see 
that in Shipbuilding the Masters’ Federation is offering 
a small advance of wages. This shows their courage and 
good sense, if it is economically sound, and it is the best 
hint we have yet had of optimism for the future. 


* * * * 


The Chamber of Shipping supplies a stream of annual 
presidents, who never fail to deliver addresses of great 
interest. On Wednesday, Sir William Seager gave a 
review of the shipping industry which was hopeful and, 
as regards relations with very satisfactory. 
Coming from Cardiff he knows the full gloom of the coal 
export trade. He gave strong approval to the Geneva 
Economic Conference and its outspoken report against 
tariffs, and he was able to point to the disastrous examples 
that the world has seen of State 
Socialism he called ‘* dead co-operation,’ and he called 
for alive voluntary co-operation throughout the industry. 
At the dinner on Thursday evening the Prince of Wales 
made his first public appearance as Master of the Merchant 
Navy and Fishing Fleets. The Seer tary of State for 
Forcign Affairs and the President of the Board of Trade 
also spoke. 


seamen, 


ownership of ships, 


e * * * 


Mr. Hinkler, an Australian, and his British Avro-Avian 
biplane have succeeded in a wonderful feat. He has 
flown from Northern Australia in 
sixteen days, arriving at Port Darwin on Wednesday. 
Ife must have flown 12,000 miles to reach a point over 
10,000 miles from Croydon. Favoured by good weather 
he did all that he asked of himself and his machine. His 
route was by Italy, Malta, North Africa, the Persian 
Gulf, India, Burma and the Dutch East Indies. We 
congratulate him heartily. The value of this feat of 
skill and endurance will lie in the lessons to be learnt from 


f 


it and applied first to the carriage of mails. 


alone England to 


* * * * 


We deeply regret the death of M. Yves Guyot at a 
great age. Few Frenchmen were at one time better known 
in England than this sturdy and witty economist, the 
true disciple of Bastiat, who upheld the banners of 
Free Trade and Individualism in France fo. half a 
century. He lectured frequently in England and often 
wrote Ictters to the Times and the Spectator. Some of 
his economic books were solid studies; others, perhaps 
the most effective, were full of fun. We remember in his 
little book, Les Préjugés Economiques, reviewed by us in 
1910, a most amusing imaginary conversation in which 
Mr. Harold Cox annihilated Mr. Lloyd George, who tried 
to defend his land taxation. M. Guyot shed a brilliant 
light on economics with his mingled learning and humour. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
10143 ; on Wednesday week 101} ; a year ago 101}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 83,; on Wednesday 
week 88}; a year ago 863. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 77$; on Wednesday week 76 {|}; a year 
ago 76 j,- 
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The Navies of the Atlantic 


IE announcement of the Secretary of State in 

Washington that his Government would welcome 
the prohibition of the submarine has not had the serious 
attention that such an important naval proposal deserves, 
coming from a country which proclaims also its intention 
to be the predominant naval Power in the world. Some 
people are inclined to “* pooh-pooh” it as though the 
attitude of France at the Washington Conference would 
alone rob it of any seriousness, and Mr. Kellogg knows 
that perfectly well. Others say that the shadow of the 
coming Presidential Election already obscures everything : 
the greatest stake in the great game of politics is about to 
be played for; no political question, domestic or foreign, 
can be judged apart from its relation to the clection. 
Others hint that the lamentable loss of a large submarine 
with all hands has lately made the Americans chary 
of going on with anything so dangerous, even in peace 
time, as submarine developments. Yet again, it is 
whispered that a reduction of expenditure on submarines 
may make the proposals for cruisers at vast cost seem 
less outrageous to the taxpayer. Reasoning of that 
kind has enough force to restrain us in any temptation 
to ery, ‘“‘ The Americans are committed to this: we will 
hold them to it.” But it cannot prevent our feeling 
very strongly that here is an expression of agreement with 
British ideas: here is the first move of somebody else 
along the lines that we have wanted to follow ; it comes 
from the country whence, above all others. it is most 
welcome ; let us give it all the encouragement we can and 
sce whether our countries can make anything of it 
together. 

We eredit Mr. Kellogg and his Government with a 
motive due to the special horrors of submarine warfare 
that came into the glaring light after 1914. There 
has been since then no general change in the Law of 
Nations in this sphere, but one step has been made 
towards a change by a Treaty binding five nations. 
Six years ago at Washington Great Britain proposed that 
all submarine construction should be prohibited. This 
proposal was based on a natural deduction from recent 
experience that the most important function of the 
submarine was as a commerce destroyer. The world 
had learnt that submarine warfare entailed violation 
of the rule that a merchantman must not be destroyed 
unless the crew and passengers have first been placed in 
safety. But Lord Balfour got no support for the proposal, 
because the other nations felt that they needed submarines 
as a useful and comparatively inexpensive weapon for 
coast defence. However, Article IV. was inserted in 
Treaty No. 2, and the signatory Powers are bound not 
to use submarines as commerce destroyers between 
themselves. They invited others to adhere to the same 
prohibition, but no one has accepted the invitation. 
They expressed a hope that the prohibition of submarines 
as commerce destroyers would be universally accepted 
as a part of the Law of Nations. There the matter 
stands to-day. 

The more we desire to join hands with the United 
States in another advance after six years, the more we 
realize how the Americans handicap themselves and us by 
their determination not to work on the lines chosen by 
everyone else with whom we want to work. The League 
of Nations and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice offer the best machinery. However, if America 
refuses to use the readiest means, we are not daunted by 
the added difliculties ; we shall work the harder to make 
our co-operation effective, and we shall not be guilty of 
the impertinent folly of telling the Americans that we 


know better than they do whether it is their duty to 
the world or in their own interest to join the Leavue, 
The first need seems to be a restatement of the 
Law of Nations on this subject. We say a restate. 
ment, not a change, partly because we cannot here 
begin a discussion on possible changes, and partly 
because we see little need of: change. But 
the War Germany could persuade herself that the 
Law of Nations did not apply to submarine warfare, 
because it grew up when the submarine did not exist, 
She said that the Law would have to conform to a new 


during 


state of things brought about by the submarine. This 
should be possible for no future belligerent. We want to 


see it publicly stated that the new state of things must 
conform to the Law. 

This country will support America in any further 
advance that will reduce naval armaments generally 
or in a particular arm; in every effort to enthrone as 
supreme International Law, especially when it is plainly 
in harmony with the Laws of God and forbids the murder 
on the high seas of neutrals and non-combatants, the 
inevitable accompaniment, as the Washington Treaty 
proclaims, of the use of 
destroyers. 

We have one warning to utter in offering our most 
willing co-operation. Americans must forgive our saying 
that they do not yet realize the value, the necessity, of 
precision in words. There are plenty of reasons for this 
into which we need not go now, but an example should 
show what we mean. President Wilson spoke with the 
best intentions of such things as “ self-determination’ 
and “national aspirations,’ and thereby he caused 
himself and all Europe a world of trouble. He had not 
thought out the meaning and effect of his phras 
If we and America are to co-operate there must be no 
misunderstanding due to catchwords or ill-defined 
phrases. Our readers, British and American, will be 
thinking of one which is in their minds, if not upon thicir 
lips. It is “‘ the freedom of the seas.” We here are all 
for that freedom. We are neither too proud nor (oo 
humble to claim, and we fear no contradiction of our 
claim, that the British Navy has been the greatest 
human instrument by which, under God, has been created 
and preserved the free use of the seas as highways for 
mankind, assured routes for man’s traflic by which his 
civilization has progressed and the gifts of nature have 
been spread among the nations and the earth replenished. 
But there is a bastard meaning attached by thoughtless 
people to the phrase, as though it meant the freedom of 
nations to prolong for their own material benefit t! 
horrors of war waged by other unfortunate belligerents : 
freedom to aid and comfort belligerent armies fighting 
in other lands across the sea, 
flagrant contempt of that neutrality which the Law of 
Nations most solemnly enjoins upon all non-combatant 


submarines as commerce 


“e 


1e 


in utter disregard or 


peoples. 

Though we owe to America the inspiration of the 
Covenant of the League, it is Europe rather that we would 
remind that this Covenant sanctions the principle of 
outlawing war by blockade. To the United States we 
say that there is no way in which we would sooner 
co-operate with them than in proclaiming to the world 
that if Satan should prevail and war unhappily arise, 
the Atlantic Navies will be found sharing the work of 
keeping the seas free from all that might supply com- 
batants with the means of prolonging war. And we 
know of no pronouncement so likely to defeat the Devil's 
designs. 
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The Parlous State of the Cotton Trade 


T is a relief to know that our great cotton industry 
I may yet escape the crowning disaster of a lock-out 
orastrike. The employers have discarded the ultimatum 
for longer hours and lower wages that they were recom- 
mended to issue and are now discussing the whole situation 
in a reasonable fashion with the leaders of the operatives. 
To all sober men outside the industry, and to many within 
it, nothing is more obvious than that longer hours and 
lower wages would not solve Laneashire’s problem 
but would merely aggravate the difliculty. Lancashire is 
competing in the manufacture of coarse cloths with the 
cheap labour of Bombay, Osaka and Shanghai; it cannot 
reduce its wage-stundards to the Asiatic level, and it would 
be well advised not to try. Precisely similar troubles 
are being experienced in America. The New England 
mills, employing well-paid operatives and working under 
tolerably good factory laws, are suffering acutely from the 
competition of Southern mills, whose operatives work 
very long hours for half the New England wages and 
have little or no protection from the State. Some of the 
Northern mill-owners want to reduce their workpeople 
to the Southern level, but it is generally recognized 
by their wiser colleagues that the remedy would be worse 
than the disease. Lancashire assuredly will not find 
salvation by depressing the wages and standards of her 
skilled workers. They have suffered cnough already 
by working half-time for years. 

There is much truth in the operatives’ retort that it 
is for the mill-owners to put their houses in order before 
asking for large concessions from their employers. 
Unquestionably Lancashire’s troubles are partly—but not 
wholly—due to the “ frenzied finance ”’ of the boom years 
following the War, when many mills were recapitalized 
at grotesquely inflated amounts, as if the boom were 
going to last for ever. Furthermore, the traditional 
practice of depending upon loans and bank overdrafts 
for working capital, which might work well enough in 
prosperous times, has brought many small spinning 
companies near to disaster, after a long spell of bad trade. 
Again, the highly individualistic temper of Lancashire 
men has forced the spinners in particular to go on com- 
peting desperately with one another and cutting prices 
to below cost, rather than see their machinery stand idle 
foratime. Whereas the finishing sections of the trade by 
combination in one form or another have contrived to make 
profits, the primary producers—the spinners—have con- 
tinued to fight one another until all those using American 
cotton are in a bad way. The facts are well known to the 
operatives, and they ask very pertinently when and how 
the manufacturers propose to remedy these evils. 

But the main cause of Lancashire’s sorrows is to be 
found, not in the mistakes of either employers or employed, 
but in the changed conditions of the world’s cotton 


trade. For a generation past our machine-makers 
have been supplying the world with the best spinning and 
weaving machinery, and new cotton industries have 
sprung up everywhere, especially in India and the Far 
East, which were once Lancashire's principal markets, 
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Lancashire's competitors cannot yet vie with her in the 
production of finer cloths, but they can turn out the 
coarse stuff needed by the Orient just as well as she can 
and at a lower price. It is high time to realize the 
truth long indicated by official returns—that Lancashire 
has definitely lost much of this cheaper trade and cannot 
hope to recover it on any terms. On the other hand, 
there is equally good reason to belicve that Lanecashire’s 
superiority in the better-class trade was never greatet 
than now. The comparative prosperity of the fine 
spinners, who use Egyptian cotton, is well marked even 
in these bad times, and accounts for the divided counsels in 
the employers’ organization. 

The facts thus briefly stated point to the solution. 
The spinning industry will have sooner or later to adjust 
itself to the changed demand. It will have to neglect 
the manufacture of coarse yarns and concentrate on the 
production of finer qualities. Further, it will have to 
undergo a drastie reorganization, both financial and 
technical. Mr. W. Ewart Shepherd, of the District 
Bank, put the case plainly in an address to the British 
Association of Textile Managers in Manchester last 
Saturday, when he said that “ Production has got to be 
reduced, and reduced production can only be economically 
carricd out, if it is to be of long standing, by the elimina- 
tion of a certain number of units, and these units must be 
the least economic producers.” That is to say, the weaker 
companies, whose frantic competition has brought prices 
lower and lower till many of them are losing money on 
every order they take, must disappear or be amalgamated 
with stronger concerns. In the finishing sections of the 
trade this process has been carried far, with good results. 
The calico-printing industry, for example, was almost 
bankrupt a generation ago ; it was taken in hand by some 
enterprising men, who formed a combine, closed the less 
efficient works and developed the rest, under a central 
management, with the result that the industry in time 
completely recovered. The method, on a smaller or 
larger scale, will have to be applied to the cotton mills, 
and if it is wisely conducted the industry and the nation 
will benefit. The alternative is to prolong the agony and 
let one mill after another go bankrupt, while the mad 
competition for orders at ruinously low prices continues 
and tens of thousands of skilled men and women have to 
work half-time and at half-pay. We have suflicient 
confidence in the courage and enterprise of Lancashire to 
believe that her leaders will choose the better way of 
setting the cotton industry on its feet again. 


British Relations with Russia 


YEARLY a year has passed since the Arcos raid and 
4 the breaking off of relations with Russia. Nothing 
has happened during the past ten months to make us 
alter the opinion we expressed when the rupture took 
place. No doubt there are many people who, if they 
were making the map of Europe afresh, would relegate 
Russia to some other continent. But unfortunately we 
live in a world of facts, and one of the chief facts in the 
European situation is that Russia is both the largest and 
most populous country west of the Ural mountains. It 


is not possible, therefore, to ignore her existence or 
to imagine that British-Russian relations can remain 
indefinitely on their present unsatisfactory footing. 
When the break with Russia took place last May we 
did not hesitate to criticize the conduct of the Soviet 
Government and its representatives in this country, but 
we questioned the wisdom of the “‘ bag and baggage” 
policy, and we cannot find any new factors in the situa- 
tion. A year before the Arcos raid Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain said: “A breach with the Soviet would give us 
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no weapon for fighting disorder or disloyalty or revolution 
within our own borders. It would . . . increase the 
instability of European conditions which it is and ought 
to be our chief object to remove ’’—wise words which 
are as true to-day as when they were spoken. We have 
never sought to defend the conduct of the Soviet régime, 
but we do not think that putting Russia in Coventry 
will make her leaders amend their ways, nor do we sce 
any advantage to be gained from an attempt to isolate 
her from the comity of European nations. The other 
countries of Europe have no intention of following our 
lead. Six months ago we took special pains to study on 
the spot the relations of the European neighbours of 
Russia with the Soviet Government; in no country did 
we find any intention of following the British lead. France 
has shown greater wisdom than Great Britain in her 
Russian policy. If a Soviet emissary misbehaves himself 
the offending party is bundled out of France, but 
diplomatic intercourse with Moscow is maintained. 

We think that Great Britain should make a serious 
attempt to re-establish diplomatic contact with Moscow 
for two reasons. The first, and much the more important, 
reason, however much we may dislike the fact, is that 
European peace cannot be achieved without the co-opera- 
tion of Russia. Recently there have been occasional 
gleams of returning sanity in Moscow, and the best way 
to strengthen moderate opinion there, and to enable it to 
become articulate, is for Great Britain to have her 
diplomatic representatives in Russia. But as a Polish 
diplomat once said to the writer, when Great Britain 
enters into diplomatic relations with Russia, she should 
insist that for every Russian diplomat or trader in 
England there is one Englishman in Russia as a means 
of keeping down the number of Russian representatives 
to reasonable proportions, and thus possibly checking in 
future the misbehaviour which has naturally exasperated 
the British Government and public. 

Whenever the question of British-Russian relations is 
discussed, there are many who use the argument about 
“shaking hands with murder,” a policy which if it had 
been pursued at the time of the Anglo-Irish peace nego- 
tiations would have made the signing of the Anglo-Irish 
Peace Treaty impossible. But it has never been the 
practice of this country, as far as we know, to have diplo- 
matic relations only with those countries of whose internal 


and external conduct it approves. When the Armenian 
massacres were at their worst in the reign of Abdul 
Hamid Great Britain continued to be represented on the 
banks of the Bosphorus. We have frequently main. 
tained diplomatic contact with countries of whose con- 
duct we disapproved. If we wish to fight Communist ideals, 
we shall certainly not do so successfully as far as Russia 
is concerned by the negative method of refusing to 
have anything to do with her. 

The second reason why we advocate the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Russia is an economic one, 
This does not weigh so much with us, but it is important 
nevertheless, especially when we have a million uncm. 
ployed. In Europe Great Britain and Russia are 
complementary to one another. We can use the raw 
materials Russia can provide, and Russia can consume 
many of the products of our factories. Russian orders 
which would otherwise have come to this country have 
undoubtedly been placed in Germany and Sweden and 
elsewhere, as the trade figures show. We are not stupid 
enough to imagine that trading with Russia will be easy, 
and no doubt very great care will have to be exercised 
when it comes to working out the financial details. But 
it should be quite possible to overcome the difficulties, 
granted good will on both sides. We believe that 
Moscow has learnt some lessons and is anxious to 
re-establish contact, although it docs not quite know 
how to set about the task. There must not be too 
scrupulous an insistence on punctilio on our part. 

The fact that Russia was represented at the Disarma- 
ment Conference in December was a decided advance, 
and we hope that when Sir Austen Chamberlain goes to 
Geneva to attend the next Council of the League he will 
take an early opportunity of discussing ways and means 
of re-establishing diplomatic relations. Nothing that we 
have written implies any lessening of our detestation of 
much that the present Soviet system stands for, but the 
welfare of Europe as a whole inust be our first considera- 
tion, and personal antipathies have already played too 
large a part. There have been many tragic pages in the 
history of British and Russian relations during the past 
century as the result of misunderstandings and prejudices 
on both sides. Let us make an honest attempt to 
negotiate with Russia; in so doing there is no need 
for us to sacrifice any of the ideals we hold dear, 


The Week in Parliament 


rPFXHE tribute paid by the Prime Minister to Lord 

Oxford in the House last week was profoundly 
moving. As usual, Mr. Baldwin eschewed all rhetoric. 
His speech was couched in simple and singularly felicitous 
language, and he spoke from the heart. 

It is common knowledge that the Prime Minister enter- 
tained feelings of deep regard for the veteran Liberal 
leader, which were warmly reciprocated and increased 
with the passage of years. Listening to this speech one 
felt how many qualities and characteristics the two men 
had in common—transparent sincerity and a funda- 
mental honesty of purpose, that unassailable personal 
integrity to which Mr. Baldwin referred, a decided pre- 
ference in every sphere for the simple as against the 
ornate, a natural command over the spoken word, un- 
wearying patience, and, above all, a directness of mind 
and of appeal which was at once the cause of the loyalty 
which they both commanded from their followers, and 
the foundation of their hold upon the British people. 

Mr. MacDonald, who followed, was less happy. But 


Mr. Lloyd George performed a task of almost uncx- 
ampled difficulty with tact, with grace, and with sincerity, 
achieving at the end of his speech a passage of restrained 
eloquence which will not be forgotten and which evoked 
the spontaneous admiration of a critical House. 

Apart from this, little of importance has taken place 
during the past week. The Second Reading of the Com- 
panies Bill passed without a division, and the debate was 
only remarkable for an extremely able speech by Mr. 
Ernest Evans and Mr. Herbert Williams’ successful 
ministerial “ début.” Ilford by-election prospects, the 
totalizator, and the nocturnal exploits of the Home 
Secretary are the only topics which engage the attention 
of members in the smoking-room. But there is an under- 
current of depression unrelated to political events or 
prospects. Trade is not too good. And the condition of 
the heavy industries not only fails to improve, but in the 
case of coal and cotton gets steadily worse. There is an 
impression, not confined to the opposition or indeed to 
the House of Commons, that the Government has failed 
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to grasp the elements or the gravity of the industrial 
problem. Wherever the levers are firmly grasped, as at 
the India Office, the Colonial Office, and, above all, the 
Ministry of Health, the administration of which continues 
to excite widespread admiration, there is a_ general 
feeling of relief and satisfaction, even on the Opposition 
benches. The policies pursued may not be agreed with. 
At any rate they exist, and are resolutely pursued by 
able men who know their own minds. That is infinitely 
better, even from the point of view of those who most 
vehemently oppose the Government, and certainly for 
the country, than the nervous and uneasy drifting which 
increasingly characterizes the attitude of the Board of 


Democracy 


_ important question of the responsibility and 
powers of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
with regard to the administration of controversial 
subjects in their programmes is at present being reviewed 
by the Cabinet. The decisions arrived at will have a 
far deeper influence on our public life than would appear 
at first sight. Many problems will arise and will have to 
be squarely faced : there are difliculties and dangers both 
in allowing and in forbidding debate in the largest potential 
forum of public opinion that the world has ever scen. 

That some controversy should be allowed is obvious, 
for a literal interpretation of the present rule would 
exclude almost every topic at present dealt with in 
the ‘“‘ talks.”” Besides, there are few things more amusing 
than a good argument, and the present programmes of 
the B.B.C. need enlivening: the “ talks” are sometimes, 
to speak frankly, dull, and must necessarily be so, for 
they lack the vitality which only a clash of opinion can 
give. It is, indeed, this anaemia in regard to some 
aspects of educational broadcasting, combined with the 
defective quality of a certain number of receiving instru- 
ments, which are the two chief handicaps under which 
the B.B.C. at present suffers. Sets are always being 
improved, however, and the popularity of educational 
subjects seems to be growing, so there is good hope 
for the future, even on present lines. Nor are all the 
“talks”? dull. At a conservative estimate, five million 
people listen to Sir Oliver Lodge's discourses on the atom, 
or to Dr. Walford Davies's popular disquisitions on music. 
A quarter of a million new licences are taken out yearly. 
There are probably nearly fifteen million potential 
listeners in the British Isles at the present moment. 
It is obvious, therefore, that no medium yet invented 
has a tithe of the possible influence of wireless on the 
minds of men and women. In 1923 Lord Knutsford 
obtained £6,000 from the public for the London Hospital. 
A fortnight ago his appeal produced no less a sum than 
£20,000, chiefly in half-crowns and sixpences. That such 
a result should be possible, that five minutes’ talk should 
yield such a splendid result, is further proof—if more 
were needed—of the enormous power that this invention 
is already exercising on the lives of us all. 

Whether or not the B.B.C. will be allowed to broadcast 
controversy—and for ourselves we hope that it will— 
projected improvements in transmission and the erection 
of the new high-power stations will so improve reception 
that more and more people will “listen in” with the 
passing of years. It is not impossible that every family 
will have its wireless. When that comes to pass, every 
family will also be politically conscious and will demand 
more accurate information as to the doings of its repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. There is the Budget specch, 


Trade and the Ministry of Labour. An American business 
man of some distinction, when in London recently, 
observed: “If Hoover had been here he would never 
have allowed your coal and cotton industries to get into 
this mess.” The remark was perhaps characteristic, 
but, nevertheless, it contained a germ of truth. There is a 
suspicion abroad that the Board of Trade is cither 
indifferent to or unaware of the plight of the heavy 
industries ; or else that it lacks the courage and deter- 
mination to grapple with the difficulties inherent in the 
situation. If this suspicion ever becomes a certainty, 
there may be trouble. 
WATCHMAN, 


and Debate 


for instance. Here is the nation’s housekeeping being 
discussed in Westminster and its items criticized by the 
best brains in the country. Why should not the tax-payers 
in England be given the opportunity of hearing exactly 
what the Government and Opposition leaders have to say ? 
We may or may not read the full Parliamentary reports ; 
the majority of tax-payers, perhaps, do not, yet a very 
large proportion of them would be glad to listen to the 
Budget debate. 

To limit the usefulness of this miraculous voice of 
democracy simply because, like all strong and young 
things, it has potentialities for evil as well as good 
The B.B.C. must be 
enabled to provide a public forum for the discussion of 


is, in our opinion, a mistake. 


the important questions of the day, subject, of course, to 
adequate impartiality. The 
safeguard (and this is a point that has not been sufficiently 


guarantees of essential 
emphasized) is that those selecting the programmes 
should match rival intellects in a suitable manner, for 
the best guarantee of impartiality (as it is also of a sus- 
tained and lively interest in the matter discussed) is 
that the speakers should be able to answer each other 
fully and clearly, thus presenting the main aspects 
of the matter to the audience. If the Budget speech were 
broadcast, for instance, the speeches of the party leaders 
should also be made available to the public. If Mr. Shaw 
were to speak on Socialism somebody as brilliant in debate 
—if such a person could be found—would have to be 
pitted against him. What a huge revival of political 
interest this extension of the carrying power of the 
human voice might arouse—what a wonderful leaven 
such discussions might prove, to raise the dough of 
our democracy to heights as yet undreamed of! The 
possibilities are fascinating, but they should not blind us 
to the fact that there are dangers in broadcast debate. 
In politics and in industry we feel that the more public 
discussion there is, the better. Provided those in charge 
of the B.B.C. programmes continue to display their 
present competence in selection, we need have no fear of 
** propaganda” or one-sided presentment of opinions. 
As regards religious beliefs, the matter stands differently : 
we do not consider such subjects as suitable for analysis 
and argument before an immense audience of various 
physical, mental and spiritual ages. 

For the rest, there is no more danger in allowing freedom 
to the B.B.C. than there is in allowing freedom to the 
Press. True, the power of the B.B.C. may grow, and that 
of the Press may possibly (but not probably) diminish, 
Yet in the last resort the Directors of the B.B.C. are 
just in the same position as the editor of a journal. 
Although a monopoly, they are dependent on public 
opinion, just as a newspaper is, and just as we are. Unless 
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therefore the Corporation earns and maintains the trust 
of the public in its impartiality, it will not long survive. 
Of such a lapse or dereliction we need have no fear. 

At the present moment wise and good men of all 
shades of political opinion are engaged in working out a 
policy of industrial peace. Why should not the voices 
of Sir Alfred Mond and Mr. Ben Tillett speak on this 
great issue directly to our “ listeners-in” ? Here is one 
of the greatest opportunities ever made available to 
democracy for the dissemination of its essential principles : 
we should be mad not to use it. 


A Miner’s Family 


[In answer to numerous inquiries from correspondents who 
are desirous of sending money and clothes to relieve the distress in 
South Wales, we would suggest that our readers communicate with 
Mrs. Watts-Morgan, Porth, S. Wales: although we have not her 
permission to publish her name, the need for relief is urgent, and 
money and clothing eould be sent to no better person, for she 
knows the district intimately. The Society of Friends is also doing 
a great and good work through Mr. Evans, of Maes-yr-haf, Trealaw. 
Either of these addresses will reach the suffering families directly 
and expeditiously.—Ep. Spectator.] 

ROM the wind-swept heights between the two 
Rhondda valleys one sees a panorama of grey and 
gloomy roofs, of idle chimneys, of derricks and coal tips 
hulking against the sky. Untidy, grimy sheep are the 
only regular sojourners here. There is a golf course it is 
true, but no one seems to play on it. The scene below is 
also one of stagnation. Spread out at one’s feet is the 
history of a hundred years—an ugly, wretched story. 
Students of political economy need not look in books for 
their facts: from any hill-top in South Wales they can 
see a lesson writ large—namely, that in the struggle 
between class and class everybody grows poorer. 

I tried last week to tell something of the circumstances 
of the unemployed in these mining districts. Let us now 
tap at the door of Mr. Jones’s cottage in Tonypandy (need- 
less to say, I disturb no privacy: the facts are true, not 
the names) and see for ourselves what the family is doing. 
Mrs. Jones is none too glad to see us, poor woman, for 
she gave the children their weekly dose of physic last 
night “‘ and the bedroom’s something awful—you can’t 
go in.” So the bedroom, which we shall never see, is 
worse than this front room ! 

It is a small dark place, largely filled by a table on 
which a litter of white-enamel breakfast cups and plates 
still stand at noontide. Part of one wall has peeled off 
its plaster. There are polished brass ornaments on the 
mantelpiece and a large number of hangings and decora- 
tions, while the rugs on the floor are filthy and moth- 
eaten. Pictures and knick-knacks are strewn on walls, 
dresser, mantelpiece. One would sweep all these things 
away if one could and burn or bury them, and then 

ttack the walls with a pail of sanitary distemper. . . . 
This is not a typical miner’s house, however. Even the 
friends I have come with are surprised—startled would 
be more accurate. “She is such a good, clean woman,” 
they said to me afterwards, “ but she is getting ill from 
worry and overwork. I don’t know what will happen to 
her.” 

Perhaps she will have a rest in hospital. She is ash- 
grey, with dark rings under her eyes, and complains of a 
pain in her back. With a tiny baby to nurse and three 
children and a hungry husband to provide for she has no 
leisure or peace. 

Mr. Jones has been unemployed for four years, with a 
few infrequent spells of work. His family supports 
itself on thirty-one shillings a week. Rent is 7s. 6d. a 
week for two rooms. Last night from nine until seven 
this morning he was working at an outcrop and won two 
sacks of coal as the reward of his labour. That is the 


only exercise he takes. He never goes out, except to the 
coal tip or the outcrop. At the moment he is sitting by 
the fire, dandling the baby whose already dark hair pro- 
claims its race. Its very brown eyes fix my eyeglass in 
astonishment, then twinkle with the greatest 
humour as it waves a fat hand in my direction. It is 
accustomed to bright, clean things. Only in the last day 
or two has a change come over the home. What will be 
its life during the next few weeks, with a sorrow that I 
sense hanging over the house? What will it grow into ? 
A miner? A millionaire ? 

Mrs. Jones is scrubbing an older boy’s face. John 
Thomas is about six ; he wants to stare at us, and does, 
although the soap keeps getting in his eyes. Robert and 
Doreen, aged nine and ten, stand rather shamefacedly 
at bay: they know we have come at an inopportune 
moment and dislike our intrusion. They know how 
proud their mother is to keep the house clean. And now 
—now it is different. Something is going to happen: 
they don’t know what and I don’t know. But the Jones 
ménage cannot long continue in its present disorder. Mr. 
Jones, however, chats away cheerfully enough. Robert 
is a husky lad: “* When he goes out and plays his cheeks 
are like a rose,” he says, ‘* but, of course, he’ll lose all 
that colour as soon as he goes down the pit regularly. 
We all get white, but we aren’t any the worse for it.” It 
is to be noted that Mr. Jones, in spite of his plight, and 
the lesson these long and hideous years must have taught 
him, can still envisage no future for his son except being 
a coal-miner. It is amazing how hard tradition dies. 
Here is a man who is ready to change our whole social 
order, but not his own trade or that of his son. 

Amongst these people the Society of Friends is doing 
an excellent work. The Friends take no part in politics 
(blessed relief to the inquiring journalist in search of 
facts !) and confine themselves to deeds of Christian help- 
fulness. Theirs is a life of service and sacrifice, which 
shall surely yield abundant fruit in an industry where 
such example is sorely needed. They relieve much 
distress, in so far as their means allow, but they also 
engage on an educational work which is notably suc- 
cessful. The miners show a very ready appreciation of 
good books and are delighted to have an opportunity of 
studying and discussing them and of attending the 
lectures which are frequently given at Maes-yr-haf, the 
“Quaker” headquarters at Trealaw. Among the books 
which I noticed on the shelves of their little lending 
library I was told that Mr. Shaw’s Saint Joan is in great 
demand. Darwin’s Origin of Species, ** Dick *’ Sheppard’s 
The Impatience of a Parson, and Bruce Barton’s The 
Man Whom Nobody Knows are all popular; so also is 
Laski’s Communism and Tawney’s <Acquisitive Society 
and Religion and the Rise of Capital. Sir Josiah Stamp’s 
searching little essay on The Christian Ethic 
Economic Factor is extremely popular (and I might add 
an ideal pabulum for the young miner), as are Dr. Jacks’s 
Challenge of Life, and all the Master of Balliol’s books 
and Canon Streeter’s Reality. 

Mrs. Jones is still scrubbing John Thomas’s face, 
absent-mindedly lathering it over and over again. His 
clothes are dirty and in rags. One heel is off his boots 
and the soles of both are worn thin. His face is already 
burnished like the brass on the mantelpiece: the rest of 
him remains unwashed. This morning the family break- 
fasted on bread and margarine and tea with no milk. There 
is some very unpleasant-looking bacon for dinner— 
nothing else. For supper, bread and margarine and tea 
again. It is a cold, wet day, with terrific wind. I should 
go mad in a week, cooped in that cold valley, with the 
house walls crumbling, the children restless and uneasy, 
my wife wilting before my eyes. But Mr. Jones is 
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inured to hardship and discomfort: he lives in hope of 
better times. He dare not lose hope. He will not face 
facts. 

Mrs. Jones 


South Wales 
a time she will go on scrubbing and cooking, in a dazed 


there are thousands of them all over 


is losing heart and hope and health. For 


way, seeing her once tidy home sink to slumdom. Fresh 
air, sunlight, the small excitements of life which regular 
The drabness is 
may 


wages can buy, have long been denied. 


crushing her. Good words and small charities 
delay the breaking-point of her nervous endurance, for 
when she remembers that someone cares, she faces the 
month follows month and still her 


Despair has come into that 


world again. But 
husband can find no work. 
dark room and is at her elbow. 

Can we save her? Do we care enough for our fellows 
to remedy this long-drawn-out misery of unemployment ? 
Seen close, one trembles for civilization and its toll of 
Can it be true that 

‘Such a world began 
In some slow devil's heart that hated man” ? 


Here in South Wales one is tempted to turn pessimist, 
It seems so hopeless to help the Jones family. Wiser 
a scheme of relief and 


ruined lives. 


heads than mine are engaged on 
removal. I hope they will be quick, or Mrs. Jones will 
not be there to help. 


The Wee White Ba’ 

N Trish country town is not usually thought of as 
i being an abode of peace and harmony—particu 
larly if it is in that debatable and debating district 
towards the Border. Meenaroy is in the Iree State, but 
from the hill at the back of the town we sce, more than 
twenty miles distant, the hills in the Six Counties. And 
in this district, where we speak with an accent that is 
neither the hard speech of the Six Counties nor the soft 
drawl of the South, North and South meet. At Meenaroy, 
however, we have arranged things so that North and 


South meet on a golf links, 


We laid it out two years ago, 
and it makes a difference. 

The links sprawi up the hillside at the back of the town. 
The first hole is at the bottom, the ninth amid the boulders 
Between the two toils half 
Meenaroy, golfers first and priest, parson or what not, 
So it is that old John McTavy (they say he 
a terrible charge in a town 


and gorse at the top. 


afterwards. 
is a Freethinker, 
camorous with church, chapel and meeting-house bells) 
halves a hole with the Presbyterian minister. Whenever 
old John wins thi himself by warning 
him that he will not always be 

It is on the links that more than 
of business, having allowed himself to be narrowly beaten 
by the bank manager (a keen golfer), has broached the 
subject of an overdraft. There the priest sometimes helps 
There the 


s the last Election 


which is 


ministe r console 
a hole ahead. 
one embarrassed inan 


the parson to find a ball lost in the rough. 
retired Constabulary Inspecto CGIscusst 
With a certain young teacher who, “on the run,” was 
throughout 1920 hunted across 


cabin. 


Ireland from cabin to 
Sometimes on a summer evening the two girls 
from MeRory’s General Drapery vary 


Main 


exuberant way 


thie it’ usual pro- 


menade up and down Street by hacking their 


unscientific but round the nine holes, 
And it was on the airy ninth green, one morning when 
there was spring in the air and the sun was on the hills, 
and when the rest of Meenaroy were 
work, that 
doctor’s daughter and the young solicitor from Belfast, 

It is true that we are subjects for ridicule to the 
farmers and “ mountainy folk ’’ who come into Mcenaroy 


conveniently at 


there was talk of between the 


marriage 


from the surrounding countryside. They say that it’s “a 
puir thing to be dandering round a field after a wee white 
ba’. They say that we are “ not wise ’”—an expression 
equivalent to touching their foreheads ; that we are “ no 
reet in the heid.” Well, we are all right in th 


people. On two 


lungs, for 
at Meenaroy golf is a game for hardy 
days out of three all the year round grey veils of rain from 
the Atlantic sweep through the valleys and fling them- 
selves along the unprotected hillside, and many a golfer, 
absorbed in the dilatory progress of his ball up near the 
eighth and ninth, is caught unawares and has to cower 
behind an inadequate gorse bush. Even if he had time 
to dash down to the tin shed, in which are hung coats and 
hats, beside the first tee, he would usually find it com- 
pletely filled with the huge bulk of Father McMerty ; for 
Father McMerty spends most of his golfing time flounder 
ing in the rough between the first and third holes and, 
with regard to the shed, he is like the figure that pops 
into a box at sign of rain. 

It is stern business now when it unexpectedly rains, 
but it will be fun when we get a real clubhouse and we all 
shelter together. 
a crowd of us are held up at the first tee 
McMerty. 

“Damn MeMerty!” 
McClanchy, gripping his driver viciously. 


i 
Even now we have fun sometimes when 
by Father 
| 
outsp Ken 


SaVs 


Attorney 
“I beg yuir pardon ?” minister, who is a 
little deaf, in his Scottish-Irish accent. 

“TI said ‘Damn McMerty exclaims McClanchy. 
“If I was the Pope I'd make it a m p yi sin to do nine 
holes in over fufty. McMerty takes fufty over the fairst. 
We might see a few priests less on the links then: for 


Says th 


one thing, they’d be too busy hearing confessions.” 
“Who are you playing, McClanchy 


bank manager, tactfully. 


inquires the 


“Doc there,” replies Attorney MeClanchy. “ He 
beat my man in Falearragh Court to-day over that 
Health Insurance case, so Pm going to get my own back 
here.” 

But Father MceMerty has at last holed out on the first 
green, and a cheer goes up—to be redoubled when he 


gives way to the oncoming players—and in ten minutes 
the little group of Mecenaroy men is strung out up the hill- 
side, united in their intent following of the ** wee white 


ba’.”’ Eric Hawrrey. 


The Political Competition 


()* January 21st the Spectator offer 
guineas each: one for men unde 
for women under twenty-five, for “the most practicable 
programme for the next st Government.” In the 
competition for men the prize is awarded to Mr. J. A. R. 
Pientott, 4 South Avenue, Polaloe Road, Exete: 
programme, on the whole, we ihink the most 
and thoughtful. We print excerpts from the 
below; in doing so, it must 


i two prizes of ten 


twenty-five and one 
Unioni 


whose 
int¢ resting 
programme 
not b thought that we 
necessarily identify ourselves with the proposals. 
other 


Some of the stiggestions made by the competitors 


were decidedly novel, and the chief inipression derived from 


reading the essays was that the you r readers of our paper 
are taking a keen interest in rious political questions. 


Several competitors suggesied the recognition of 
Nearly all were enthusiastic ! 
The abolition of the } 


) 
Lords was aiso advocated in most of the 


Russia, 
clievers in the League of Nations. 
le in the House of 
papers. Most of 
the contestants advocated the withdrawal of the British 
Army of Occupation from the Rhine, 


hereditary princi 


Several writers pleaded for a comprehensive measure of 
slum clearance, Increased dog licences, the subjection to 
Income Tax of money spent by business firms on advertising, 
the simplification of Income Tax collection, the limitation of 
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profit on ordinary shares in public companies to 15 per cent., 
half the proceeds above that figure to go to the State, an 
inquiry into the depressed British industries, were some of 
the other suggestions put forward. 

The Editor regrets that the entries received from women 
readers under twenty-five were not sufficiently interesting 
to justify the award of a prize. 

UNIONIST GOVERNMENT PROGRAMME. 
(Assuming that the present Government grant votes for women at 
twenty-one, effect Poor Law Reform, the Reform of the House 
of Lords, and pass the Factory Act.) ; 

The Unionist Party stands for peace abroad, and for peace in 
industry and social reform at home. p 

Foreign Affairs.—The world’s chief need is lasting peace and 
the outlawry of war. The Unionist Party believes that these can 
best be attained through the influence of the British Empire and 
League of Nations. It pledges itself to :—(1) Continued whole- 
hearted support of League of Nations; (2) Submission of any 
disputes in which this country is concerned to arbitration, as a 
step towards attainment of universal disarmament. (3) Abstention 
from competition with any Power in making armaments. (4) 
Revival of friendly relations with Soviet Russia at first favourable 
opportunity. : 

Imperial A ffairs.—(1) The extension of present system of Imperial 
Preference. (2) In the case of India, the granting of self-govern- 
ment, as soon as she is fit for it. 

Economy.—As a measure of economy, amalgamation of Admiralty, 
War Office, and Air Ministry in single Ministry of Defence. 

Unemployment.—To solve this, the most pressing problem of 
the day :—(1) Gradual replacement of “dole” system by National 
Schemes for providing work, ¢.g., land drainage, construction of 
new arterial roads, &c. (2) Encouragement of emigration. 
(3) Raising of school leaving age to fifteen and ultimately to 
sixteen. 

Agriculture —{1) System of long-term credit for farmers. (2) 
Land-drainage (see Unemployment). (3) Afforestation. 

Coal Mining.—(1) Pensioning off of older miners. (2) Transfer- 
ence of others to different industries. (3) Formation of cartels. 

Defence.—(1) To amalgamate War Office, Admiralty, and Air 
Ministry in a single Ministry of Defence. (2) To increase size and 
efficiency of R.A.F. but to restrict naval building to a minimum. 
(3) Mechanization of Army to greater extent. 

Miscellaneous.—Establishment at once of Royal Commission to 
investigate the Slum Problem. Endowment of National Theatre of 
drama and opera 


Music 


[Benaviour ar Concerts.] 

AN incident at a recent pianoforte recital given by Borovsky 
gave one cause to reconsider our careless attitude towards 
performance in this country. It was an_ unsensational 
incident, but telling. The recitalist kad just begun to play 
the Bach Choral Prelude, ‘** Nun, freut euch, liebe Christen,’ 
in the very difficult arrangement made by Busoni. He 
stopped abruptly. One of the hall attendants had crossed 
his line of vision in carrying a programme to a late-comer. 
Borovsky made a silent, painfully effective protest, during 
which we all looked guiltily at one another, and then at the 
attendant who for the moment became our scapegoat. 

We were rather sorry for the poor fellow, since he was only 
doing what he has done on many other occasions. But it 
occurred to very few of the audience, I imagine, to be more 
sorry for Borovsky. He had prepared a performance, which 
was not only technically perfect (as we heard later) but 
was also transcended by a beautiful orderliness of mind. 
To have that performance broken by the inattention of even 
a part of the audience and, moreover, by an active and 
inimical inattention, was like witnessing the wanton de- 
struction of a precious gift. This protest was probably due 
more to shock than to anything else. Borovsky is a widely 
travelled pianist. Belike he had never before met with 
such an experience. 

The behaviour of London audiences is the talk of the 
musical world. They have no sense of the reverence which 
is due to fine music finely interpreted. This is not to express 
the desire that we should become sanctimonious in listening 
to music, as audiences are in some of the Central European 
centres, and as they are here, when leavened by that same 
national element. The attitude of overweening piety is 
almost as obnoxious as that of thoughtless, clumsy irreverence. 
But there is, happily, a medium, and one that can be observed 
even in London. Go at any time to a concert in the People’s 
Palace, Stepney, and you will invariably find an audience 
which is eager yet circumspect, alert yet disciplined, zealous 


— 


yet keenly critical. Travel westwards, and as soon as yoy 
pass through any of the gates you find audiences in which 
these qualities are compromised and diluted. At Cripplegate, 
a happy and intelligent audience gathers for the performances 
of the London Operatic and Dramatic Society, and at other 
places on this inner circle, similar communities are to he 
encountered. Having penetrated beyond these, into the 
vicinity of Oxford Circus, you look for such communities 
in vain. Instead you find concert audiences without character, 
without spirit, and without ordinary decent manners. 
Doubtless there are many causes. It is not difficult, 
however, to single out one, the removal of which would serye 
as an immediate benefit. Concert agents still continue the 
practice of giving away tickets for recitals which, for some 


reason or other, have failed to draw a sufficiently large 
audience. This custom of going out into the highways and 


byways and compelling them to come in, would not be s9 
objectionable if it were carried out with discrimination, 
As it is, the tickets are distributed to West-end shops and 
institutions with no purpose save to fill up the empty seats, 
Little wonder that this part of the audience becomes restless, 
Imagine the anti-climax of a Bach recital to the average 
waitress or shop-assistant, to whom the word * concert” 
connotes something in the nature of an undress music-hall 
programme. If agents must resort to this device in order t 
save their faces—a very open question, except under excep- 
tional circumstances—then let them bestow their tickets 
with discretion and prudence. Tickets for a violin recital 
could profitably be sent to the violin class at one or more 
of the musical academies ; tickets for performances of a 
Handel work might tactfully be allotted to members of the 
Handel Society, since that Society seems to have forswom 
for ever the composer whose name it has pressed into its 
service. <A little care in this matter would undoubtedly 
have results, since the restlessness of a concert audience 
almost invariably begins with those who have come without 
initiative or desire. This, and an understanding between 
the hall-manager and his staff as to what can and what 
cannot be done during a performance, would help us to take 
at least the first step towards reform. Until that reform 
is effected, we have no right to invite great performers to 
face the ordeal of a West-end concert hall and its accompanying 
inconveniences. 
Basit Maine, 


The Cinema 


CONSTANT Nympn. PrRopUCED By GAINSBOROUGH 
Picrures. AT THE MARBLE ARCH PAVILION.] 


[Tue 


Mosr people have read The Constant Nymph with delight; 
many people have seen the play with almost equal enjoyment. 
It was a brave project to present a film version of this deservedly 
popular story, but Mr. Basil Dean and Mr. Adrian Brunel have 
succeeded in reproducing much of the original beauty of the 
novel. 

The parts have not all been happily cast. Tessa is there 
—innocent, yet with the wisdom of the ages. Miss Mabel 
Poulton plays this difficult part very sympathetically ; at 
times, as when she is watching Lewis conducting his sym- 
phony, her performance is perfect. ‘Toni is delicious ; Miss 
Mary Clare’s Linda and Miss Frances Doble’s Florence are 
both excellent ; Roberto is inimitable. But Mr. Ivor Novello 
is obviously miscast as Lewis Dodd—he totally fails to convey 
the personality of this attractive yet blindly selfish genius. 
The lovable Ike is also miscast ; one misses his soothing and 
steadying temperament. 

I had expected the atmosphere of the Sanger family’s life 
at the Karindehiitte in the Tyrol to have been better repro- 
duced than in the play—the medium of the film with its larger 
pictorial scope seemed more suitable for its presentation. But 
this was not so. Although the scenes were photographed in 
the actual place where the story was written—and the “* Wald- 
fest’ is a magnificent setting—there was no “ wild careless 
rapture” about this Bohemian life, the springtime of the 
Karindehiitte of the novel was missing. In fact it was not 
until Florence and Lewis were seen in the more conventional 
setting of the Silver Sty that I began to realize how good this 
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film was. Florence's musical party, decorated by the grotesque 
figure of Miss Elsa Lanchester, was admirably produced, as 
also Lewis's concert in the Queen’s Hall. The picture of Tessa 
straining to open the window in her room in the Brussels 
poarding-house is unforgettable. 

It would be interesting to know what impressiog the film 
makes on a person who is not already acquainted with the 
novel or the play. I am not sure that he will get a very clear 
jdea of the story, particularly of the relations between Lewis 
and Tessa. It is an impossible achievement to film a really 
cood novel so that a truer picture of the lives described is 
given. It is probably also impossible for a film version of a 
novel to give even so adequate a presentation of the subject. 
There is nothing, either pictorially or in character drawing, 
in the film version of The Constant Nymph which Miss 
Margaret Kennedy has not better described or suggested in 
her novel. However, it is a beautiful film, and lovers of the 
novel need not fear seeing it. 

The musie was excellently 
Nymph theme cleverly introduced. 


arranged and the Constant 
CELIA SIMPSON, 


Correspondence 


A LeEtTTrer From INDIA. 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
§irn,—To-day there is a hartal to express the City’s dissatis- 
faction at the constitution of the Parliamentary Commission 
which, under the chairmanship of Sir John Simon, is to inquire 
into the working of the Indian Constitution. A hartal is the 
historic means of expressing discontent in India. Our 
historical tradition being one of unfettered autocracy, when 
the autocrat became intolerable, the people went on strike. 
Just as the Chinaman committed suicide on the doorstep 
of his adversary, so that the offender might be damned 
hereafter, so the Indian went dharma, and sat idle and silent 
on the threshold of his enemy, or the whole community in 
India just struck work when their woes became intolerable. 

Mr. Gandhi revived the practice in the excited days of 
the non-co-operation movement. These hartals left a trail 
of bloodshed and disturbance in their train. To-day most 
of the markets and factories are closed ; many of the shops 
are shut. To-night an open-air meeting will be addressed 
by some of the prominent Liberals, who will declare that 
never, no never, will they have anything to do with a Com- 
mission which is an ‘intolerable affront’? to India. A 
hundred or so students waved black flags near the landing 
place when the mail steamer came alongside this morning. 
Otherwise we have pursued our lawful occasions without 
ket or hindrance. 

It is not easy to summarize, or appreciate, the forces behind 
this curious movement, but some of them can be indicated. 
The Act of 1919, which embodied what is called the Reformed 
Constitution of India, provided that not later than 1929 its 
working should be examined by a statutory commission. 
There is no authoritative record of the reason for this unusual 
provision, but as I was to a certain extent behind.the scenes, 
Imay explain itin this way. Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary 
of State for India, was gifted with political flair. Realizing 
that no constitution would effectively function unless it had 
asolid backing of public opinion, he set himself in co-operation 
with Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, to carry as many people 
as possible with him. The Constitution framed did not 
command the unqualified support of even moderate men. 
When it was pointed out that it was only a preparation for 
fuller responsible government, the reply was that Parliament 
gave so little attention to Indian affairs that the transitory 
had the habit of being treated as the permanent. So this 
provision was made for its examination in not less than 
ten years,and the scheme was blessed by most men of reason 
and good will. 

Ever since the Councils began to function there has been 
a insistent demand that the process of reform should be 
accelerated. Now the date of the appointment of the 
Statutory Commission has been anticipated by a whole year, 
possibly two years, there is this clamour for the boycott 
of the Commission and all its ways. If the outery emanated 
only from the Indian National Congress and the Swaraj 


Party, it would be of little account. They would have 
protested equally against any Commission which they did 
not dominate. Their minds are essentially violent, destruc- 
tive and negative; they have always hankered for the 
fleshpots of non-co-operation, because they do not demand 
the pains of study and thought. The real force in the boycott 
movement springs from the Moderates, or the Liberals, as 
they are alternatively called. ‘These are the men who made 
the Constitution of 1919 workable. They took and 
served in the Councils at the height of the non-co-operation 
movement and incurred no little Their 
service so completely stalemated non-co-operation that the 
Swarajists were driven into the Councils willy-nilly as the 
only alternative to political extinction. Their opposition 
cannot be treated as mere factiousness ; it must be 
stood, and if possible met, if the growth of the Indian Con- 
stitution is to pursue an evolutionary process. 


office 


odium thereby. 


under- 


It would be easy, and possibly true in some cases, to dismiss 
this opposition as the outcome of wounded vanity, but that 
cannot be the whole truth. If we wish to get into Indian 
skins, we must first recognize that the strongest force in 
The Indian 
feel then that the total exclusion of Indians from 
the Commission is an unmerited affront to their self-respect ; 
that it is a proclamation to the world that in these 819 millions 
of people not one is found fit to take part in the framing 
of their own Constitution. Yet again, frankness d 
the admission that, the chairman apart—and there could 
have been none better than Sir John Simon—no member of 
the Commission is in the first flight of public life. ‘There 
should be one standard in Britain’s relations with India ~ 
the best is only just good enough. 


an almost morbid craving for its self-respect. 
Liberals 


mands 


Then could anything have been more maladroit than the 
manner of announcing the appointment of the Commission ? 
There was no consultation with Indian public men until 
the last moment. A few hours before the publication of 
the personnel in the newspapers a few leaders were called 
into hurried consultation with the Viceroy and the Governors 
and asked to give their countenance to the appointed thing. 
No full explanation was offered in Parliament uniil opinion 
had massed itself against the Commission. We 
happy in our political relations with India; we have never 
been unhappier than this. Even to-day the status of the 
Committee which the Legislatures are to be asked to set 
up to work with the Commission has not been defined. 

Is there a way out? If there is, no considerations of 
prestige ought to stand in the way. I am not looking at 
the immediate work of the Commission. A considerable 
section of the Mohammedans will co-operate with it; they 
value the communal electorates which secure their political 
influence, which a Hindu majority would incontinently 
destroy. The Depressed Classes welcome the Commission ; 
they are rightly fearful of domination by the orthodox. A 
boycott being a negation must weaken with time. ‘The 
Commission may secure sufficient evidence to justify it in 
producing a report. And after? What authority will 
attach to a report so produced ; what vitality will it possess ? 


are rarely 


Any informed analysis of political conditions in India 
leads to plain conclusions. There must be a certain retracing 
of our steps. The cardinal blunder in the Act of 1919 was 
not dyarchy, but the attempt to base the authority of the 
Legislatures on a direct electorate which did not exist, and 
which cannot be called into existence for gencrations. 
Although, given a more stable clectorate, there is a con- 
siderable field for constitutional advance in the Provinces 
there must be a strong executive. It passes the wit of man 
to devise for the Central Government an advanced Con- 
stitution which will embody any elements of strength. The 
one hope of ordered progress is to carry the Centre with us ; 
it is now in political outlawry. 

The only solution is to treat the present visit of the Com- 
mission as a reconnaissance, and to leave Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues to see if they cannot devise some means 
of bringing Indian Liberal opinion into harmony with their 
inquiry. Any attempt to ram through the investigation 
by mere force can only lead to a report which will have 
behind it none of the driving power essential to give it vitality. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Your CORR#KSPONDENT IN INDIA, 
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The League of Nations 


Interpreting for the League 


[One of the miracles of the League is the way the interpreters 
reproduce long speeches without omitting any essential point. 
No one has had better opportunity than Mr. Cummings of observing 
their work on the spot.—Ep. Spectator.] 


I HAVE never yet been able to discover exactly how inter- 
preters do their work, and I have not found one who has been 
able to give any satisfying explanation himself of how he does 
it. It is always something to marvel at, but there is no 
apparent peculiarity about interpreters ; there seem to be no 
qualities obviously common to them all, yet interpreting 
is the feature of League meetings which first impresses 
delegates and visitors; it especially seemed to strike the 
imagination of the members of the League’s Press Conference, 
which included so many men who knew something about the 
reproduction of speeches and interviews. Lord Burnham, 
the President, specially alluded to what he described as the 
remarkable performance of the interpreters, and Lord Riddell, 
who has not the easy command of French that Lord Burnham 
possesses, was even more emphatic on the subject. 

There is about it, of course, a novelty which attracts 
attention ; speeches are not interpreted at home—at least 
not in the same way! It would be diflicult for some people 
to listen to a speech of an hour’s length in their own language 
and immediately and fluently repeat the substance of it even 
in the same tongue. It is infinitely more difficult to interpret 
in a similar way from another language. That is what the 
interpreters do without noticeable hesitation for a word or 
phrase, and though they give, not a verbatim report but what 
might be called a full summary, they do it in the first person, 
which means that it is not a summary in their own words but 
in the words of the speaker. It may not appear so difficult 
with a lucid, plain speech such as Sir Austen Chamberlain 
makes, but it is very different with speeches containing 
flowing rhetoric or subtle diplomatic implications. The care 
with which this has to be done may be illustrated by a mis- 
understanding from which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald suffered 
when, as Prime Minister, he first addressed the Assembly. He 
referred cautiously and in quite general terms to the fixing of 
war responsibilities without application to any particular 
war; it was a diplomatic way of touching on a delicate 
point upon which the French were extremely sensitive. The 
French interpreter gave the observation as applying specific- 
ally to responsibilities for the Great War, and the subsequent 
correction in the verbatim record was treated by French 
journalists as a transparent effort to tone down the excite- 
ment which the reference had caused. Nothing would convince 
them otherwise, but there was no doubt about what Mr. 
MacDonald had said. If he had been able to follow the 
French interpretation with the same close attention that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain gives, no doubt he would have corrected 
the interpreter. 

It is still more difficult, of course, when the orator has a 
poor command of either English or French, and there is a 
story, for the truth of which I will not vouch, that after a 
speech delivered by an Asiatic delegate both the English and 
French interpreters jumped up to interpret it! This gives an 
indication of the resource with which interpreters do their 
work, and another little side-light, nearer objective truth, is 
the fact that not infrequently an interpreter will start repeating 
a few sentences of a speech in the same language in which it 
was delivered before the laughter and perhaps a hint from 
one of his colleagues make him aware of what he is about. 
This seems to show that the actual interpretation goes on, 
not as the interpreter is listening to the speech, but as he is 
delivering it. All interpreters refuse to consider that there is 
any mystery about the job. It requires, they say, mental 
alertness, a good memory, a thorough knowledge of the 
languages concerned, some general culture, an acquaintance 
with the subject and the documents under discussion—and 
practice. Whether they practise in secret before they make 
their public début I do not know, but, though I have known 
several of them improve in every respect, I have heard none 
of them make a really bad performance at the beginning. 
The most that any of them do to assist their memory is to 


scribble down the main points in longhand ; none of them 
writes shorthand, and they all say that to have so detailed 
a record before them would hamper rather than help. In 
fact, they are always more halting when they have the text of 
a speech or resolution in their hands and translate with the 
ipsissima verba before them. 

If the fluency and accuracy of interpreting are impressive 
in Council and Assembly meetings, they are still more so 
in technical committees where experts discuss complicated 
questions in their own terms. ‘Time after time one inter- 
preter will do the whole business, that is to say, will interpret 
French speeches into English and English into French, | 
have, in fact, heard one of the English interpreters, Captain 
Russell, translate not only French into English and English 
into French, but also German and Spanish into French, and 
all on a technical question. This is obviously no fool's job, 
and it is exhausting. At Council meetings it is not quite 
so bad, but the regular English interpreter there, Colonel 
Wade, who is one of the most fluent and distinct of all the 
interpreters, has an exacting task owing to the fact that 
most of the members of the Council speak in French with 
the exception of Sir Austen Chamberlain and Dr. Stresemann, 
Dr. Stresemann, if he has to make any considered statement, 
does so in German and has to provide his own interpreter 
into French or English. The other regular interpreter at the 
Council meetings is Dr. Parodi, who, I believe, has both 
Italian and French blood, and he, too, is most efficient at 
the work. He is responsible for the translation of all Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s public utterances in the Council, 
and Sir Austen follows every word to see that what he has 
said is correctly reproduced. This does not appear to upset 
Dr. Parodi’s balance, but interpreters tell me that the one 
thing calculated to throw them out of their stride is to be 
interrupted when a speaker considers a correction necessary. 
One feels this rather strongly in watching a distinguished 
Italian interpreter, Madame Agresti, who seems to take no 
notes whatever but sits pensively by and then gives a 
faithful summary, her manner suggesting that she is entirely 
oblivious to her surroundings and subject only to her memory, 

There have been occasions when, at the conclusion of an 
interpreter’s effort, he has received more applause than the 
original orator. It is true this is sometimes due to the 
language of the interpreter being more generally understood, 
but it has also been due often to a more emphatic delivery. 
On one oceasion this perhaps was a little overdone. The 
late M. Léon Bourgeois, who was one of the leading advocates 
of the League in France when the League was not too popular 
there, addressed the Assembly several years ago on thie 
subject of the League’s scheme for the financial reconstruction 
of Austria, which was just then being launched. M. Bourgeois 
was becoming physically enfeebled, and, in tones far from 
decisive, cautiously balanced up the chances for and against 
success, concluding with a prudent hope that if all necessary 
precautions were taken they might soberly, if not too 
sanguinely, anticipate ultimate success. The interpreter, 
with resounding thumps on the rostrum, announced in 
ringing tones: “The honourable delegate of France says 
we have got to see this—thing—through !” 

To the same interpreter is attributed a terse and lively 
summary of a statement by the chairman of one of the 
Commissions, who gave a circumlocutory description of the 
stage of the agenda which had been reached, and informed 
the members of the next item which would be taken when 
they reassembled after lunch. It was all elegantly done, but 
the members, who knew all about it, began to collect their 
papers and to rise from their seats, so the interpreter met the 
occasion by the following succinct summary: ‘“* The Chairman 
says, unless we adjourn now, we shall be late for lunch !” 

It is not often, however, that sittings are, relieved by 
bright incidents of this kind, and it can be a little trying to 
sit through meetings where every speech, so to say, is delivered 
It is especially trying for those familiar with both 
but interpreting is essential, and the 
H. R. CumMincs, 
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Country Life 


A VILLAGE CrarrT. 

An expert engineer has been at work for some while, at the 
instance of the Rural Industries Bureau, in investigating 
uses for straw. Now a great deal of interest was aroused—in 
Canada as in Britain—when a method was discovered during 
the War—largely through the energy of the present Lord 
Iveagh—of converting straw by chemical agency into a farm 
manure. And the discovery is likely to be of permanent 
service. But straw is still burnt as useless in the great wheat 
areas Overseas, and it is regarded as very nearly valueless in 
many country places in England. Other uses for it are needed. 
We know from the flourishing rural industry of so-called 
“ strawboard ”’ in Holland how valuable the product may be, 
if scientifically treated. But it is convertible into paper as 
well as strawboard, and the investigator referred to above 
has, I understand, found good reasons for recommending the 
establishment of a rural pulp-making industry, in spite of 
many inherent difficulties. 

a * * * 


Straw AND PapPer. 

The making of pulp (as contrasted with paper or straw- 
board) from straw requires no very heavy outlay; and 
everyone will grant that, if the industry could be established, 
the advantages would be very great indeed. A new source 
of occupation—especially for winter months—-would be 
found. A farm product of low value would be in demand at 
a fixed price, and wheat production would be stimulated. 
Companion industries, such as those flourishing in Holland, 
might result at a later date. The Rural Industries Bureau 
(which is a sensibly, simply and effectively run organization) 
is, I imagine, not itself in a position to try out such an experi- 
ment as this. Its function is to suggest, not to capitalize. 
If some of those who desire rural reconstruction would make 
definite experiments, on the lines of such a suggestion as 
this, they might do a great social service. An ounce of 
constructive effort is worth a ton of criticism and many tons 
of lamentation, 

* ¥ * 
Wastep Harvests. 

In no other European country are quite so many products 
of potential value neglected as in England. It is recorded by 
a specialist—Mr. Bristowe Noble—that ‘for many years 
quite three-quarters of the English rush crop has been going 
to waste, not because, as it now appears, there has been no 
demand for it, but because country people have been too 
slothful and indolent to harvest and market it,” though 
thousands of pounds are spent on Continental imports. The 
demand for reeds is much greater than the supply, owing to 
the popularity of Norfolk thatch ; and one of the crops that 
always pays is the willow. There is real neglect of such 
crops. One may be justified in their regard in recalling the 
lament of an ardent conchologist pained by the spectacle of 
“ great big snails, crawling about unmolested and uneaten” ! 
But the snails do not run to a loss of thousands of pounds. 


x oo * * 


An OvernworKED DUCK. 


It is recorded of a duck in New Zealand—a bird that 
worked three more days than a famous Canadian hen—that 
it laid 865 eggs in 365 consecutive days. This example of 
excessive toil is, of course, freakish, if credible ; but it is very 
much less freakish than most of us would think. That re- 
markable species of duck called the Khaki Campbell has 
been overworking as notably in England. During the trials 
of last year nearly ten per cent. of the ducks laid 300 eggs 
within the twelve months, one laid 357 in 365 days and—yet 
more surprising and much more important—the average yield 
was 225°2 eggs in the 336 days of the trial. The unfortunate 
hens were quite outclassed, and the ducks yielded a gross 
profit of 22s. 9d. a bird a year, about 5s. more than the hens, 
But apart from such special tests of picked birds, nothing 
is so certain among recent farming statistics as that poultry 
pays and pays well, especially on the general farm, where the 
industry is understood. The farmer who keeps fifty birds to 
cach grass acre, greatly improves his meadows at the same 


time that he earns good direct profit—and we still spend 
£20,000,000 on imported eggs. 

* * * * 
Locat Birp Protection. 

At last one good result has issued from the surrender of the 
Bird Protection Bill last session. Once again the chief local 
paper in most counties has a column or two in it containing 
the lists of birds protected in this place and that, at this date 
and that. The very names are attractive, and a good many 
local schoolmasters begin to use these lists as an occasion for 
a word on the charm and use of birds. And the results are 
apparent: birds’-nesting and bird-trapping are less ruthless 
than they were, though the offences remain many and serious, 
On the question of names—the hecge sparrow is dutifully 
called the hedge accentor—a word that no English child will 
ever use. It is worse even than sparrow for this most un- 
sparrowlike bird. Will not the county officials join the 
increasing throng of naturalists who begin to call the bird the 
dunnock, a good native word still popular throughout some 
districts ? 

* * . * 


Birps AND VERSES. 

On the same day that these bird lists appeared, I received a 
little pamphlet—‘‘ the first of a series on nature ’’—containing 
verses on birds and flowers, with accompanying description 
of the rhythmic measures, the beats and the lilt. It is issued 
by the Educational Supply Association, 171 High Holborn, 
at Is. Some of the verses were shown to me in MS. some 
years ago when first written by Mr. Stephens, then a school- 
master at Cairo. Now children—as a primary schoolmaster 
in Oxfordshire proved to the hilt—have a natural talent for 
rhyme and rhythm which is easily evoked ; and it is a good idea 
tO associate this gift with their native interest in birds and 
flowers. Take such a verse as the following, one from a 
poem on the Shearwater :— 

** How did you burrow the sand 
High in the cliff for your nest, 
Robber and gale to withstand, 
Smoothed with soft grass for your breast, 
And one white guest ?”’ 
Could natural history be more succinctly taught? And 
the verse tempts to imitation. Ilow very many delightful 
poems on birds have been written of late. Mr. Eric Parker’s 
“Robin” is one. I should put at the very top Mr. Ralph 
Ifodgson’s address to the Sedge Warbler. Its onomatopocic 
skill is unrivalled. 
* * * * 
On SuEEN Common. 

Birds, of course, as we know in England, belong to town 
as well as country. An acquaintance of mine went for a 
January walk on Sheen Common, and besides many commoner 
birds, saw a kestrel, a snipe, two cole-tits, a bullfinch, and 
a golden-crested wren—a good bag for a London suburb, 
but not surprising to those who have had occasion to study 
London birds. At least as surprising fruits of observation 
have been gathered in walks just outside Newcastle and 
Liverpool, to quote remembered examples. 

* * * 
Tue WINTER THUNDERSTORM. 

A little group of men of science wish to collect all available 
evidence about winter thunderstorms. Some of us watched 
recently the most curious within our memory or records. 
Rain came up on the carriage of a stiff south-west wind, 
which shifted quickly to west and later to north-west. The 
temperature fell. The rain was first mixed with snow, then 
it turned to hail of a softer and milder nature than usual, 
then to small-flaked snow, and at the end to a snow-storm of 
the largest flakes that ever I saw. The diameter of each 
was certainly not less than one and a half inches. The 
thunder approached from the direction of the wind. The 
increase of cold was queer; and in no respect did 
the storm suggest the phenomena usually associated with 
thunder. There were no cumulus clouds and the wind was 
strong before the thunder broke. All was over in about 
twenty minutes. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—The letter of the Provost of Worcester deserves attention 
and reply. It is surprising that he should be unaware that 
the Thirty-nine Articles are not part of the Book of Common 
Prayer, but are an independent document, that they are, 
therefore, not within the scope of the plan of revision at all, 
and could not possibly form part of the Deposited Book— 
which is only the Prayer Book with permitted variations. 

The Thirty-nine Articles are entirely unaffected and remain, 
with the old unchanged Book of Common Prayer and Ordinal, 
the doctrinal standard of the Church, to which every Minister 
must still, as hitherto, declare his assent. The assent is 
untouched by the Measure, as Clause 8 of it expressly enacts ; 
but the Provost seems to forget that since 1865 the assent 
is to the doctrine of the Articles and Prayer Book generally 
and no longer to every proposition contained in them. This 
change was made in 1865 in order to relieve sincere consciences. 

But the Provost must forgive me for saying that even if 
assent were required to every word of Article xxviii., there is 
nothing in the Article that condemns Reservation. The 
Articles, when they touch controversial points, are written 
with the utmost nicety of exactness: and we read in the 
Royal Declaration which is printed before them “ that 
no man hereafter shall either print or preach to draw the 
Article aside any way, but shall submit to it in the plain 
and full meaning thereof; and shall not put his own sense 
or comment to be the meaning of the Article, but shall take it 
in the literal and grammatical sense.” 

It seems to me that the Provost precisely transgresses this 
prohibition : he puts his own sense and comment on Article 
xxviii. and does not take it in the literal and grammatical 
sense. The words * the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
not by Christ’s Ordinance reserved, carried about,’ &c., do 
not in their literal and grammatical sense condemn Reser- 
vation. They state the fact that Christ did not ordain that 
the sacrament should be reserved: a fact which implies 
that the Church is not bound to reserve it, but does not 
imply that Reservation is to be condemned or prohibited. 
Kneeling at communion is not part of Christ’s ordinance, 
but it is lawful. The Article teaches that the Church may 
disuse Reservation, not that it must. 

Moreover the Article is not dealing with Reservation for 
communion of the sick at all. If the words had been intended 
to cover this kind of Reservation, it might fairly be argued 
that they are misleading. For may it not reasonably be said 
that by Christ’s ordinance every faithful and devout Christian 
who desires to receive communion should receive it? If 
then Reservation facilitates communion, it is in truth carrying 
out Christ’s ordinance. The language of the Article is justi- 
fiable only if ,it is limited to reserving the sacrament in order 
to its being gazed upon and worshipped. 

The rubric at the end of the Communion Service certainly 
does prohibit Reservation, though that was probably not its 
purpose. It is a rubric of 1662, when Reservation had long 
been disused, and it is more probably directed against pro- 
fanation. But the Provost of Worcester argues that the 
rubric and Article xxviii. imply a doctrine that is incon- 
sistent with Reservation, whereas in truth they imply just the 
same doctrine as Reservation implies. The Prayer Book and 
Articles clearly teach that there is created by the consecration 
of the Bread and Wine a mystical relation between them and 
the Person of Christ. 

The character of this relation is not precisely determined : 
the worshipper may believe that it is such as to make the 
Bread and Wine to be rightly called the Body and Blood of 
Christ, or he may believe that it is such as to make the Bread 
and Wine the effectual instruments by which the Body and 
Blood of Christ are spiritually received, but the reality of a 
relation (of whatever significance) between Christ and the 
consecrated Elements is quite unequivocally taught. As 
elsewhere in the Prayer Pook and Articles, so in particular 
in this rubrie and in Article xxviii. is the creation of this 
mystical relation taught or implied. What else is meant by 


the different treatment of the consecrated and unconsecrated 


the Editor 


Bread and Wine? Why should the consecrated Bread and 
Wine be reverently eaten and drunk, while the Curate may take 
the unconsecrated for his own use? Because the consecrated 
Bread and Wine has been brought into relation with Christ 
and that relation still subsists. This is the doctrine implied 
by the rubric, and just the same doctrine is implic« by 
Reservation. 

The fear of profanation means just the same thing as the 
Reservation of the Bread and Wine—that there is a mystical 
relation between Christ and the Bread and Wine. And Article 
XXviii. quite clearly treats the consecrated Elements as the 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ. Article xxix, 
afiirms the same truth in explicit language. This is the 
doctrine that is implied by communion through the reserved 
Bread and Wine. Reservation is only deferred communion, 
and the use of the reserved Elements for communion depends 
on the belief that the mystical relation created by consecration 
still subsists. This belief does not vary from the teaching 
of the Prayer Book and Articles, but conforms to it and in 
particular to Articles xxviii. and xxix., and the rubrics 
requiring reverence to the Bread and Wine after consecration. 

The practice of Reservation involves, therefore, no doctrinal 
change. Whether it is expedient or not to reserve the sacra- 
ment really depends on how far it facilitates the communion 
of the sick. I cannot doubt that it does facilitate that 
communion partly by relieving those clergy who think it 
right to fast before communicating at a celebration, partly 
by avoiding the unseemliness of frequently repeated ccle- 
brations by the same clergyman in one day. No priest 
ought to be required to celebrate seven or eight times in a 
single day. Moreover, we may hope that, if Reservation is 
permitted, the communion of the sick will become still more 
frequent than it is now, and that regular communicants who 
are temporarily prevented by illness from attending church, 
may receive communion at short intervals. All increase of 
communion is perfectly loyal to the Prayer Book and to the 
original ordinance of Christ. Nor is it an answer to say that 
a@ person can have spiritual communion even when actual 
communion is impossible. For it is clearly wrong to rely 
on the grace of spiritual communion when but for the negligence 
of the Church actual communion might be given. 

I should hope that all reasonable people would agree that 
the proposed alternative Order for the Communion of the 
Sick rightly allows Reservation for the communion of the 
sick and rightly forbids the use of the reserved sacrament 
for any other purpose. Certainly this implies no change of 
doctrine.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Hueu Cercir. 

2 Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


MOSCOWS” IN SOUTH WALES 
[To the Editor of the Specrstor.]} 
Sir,—I was very interested in your contributor’s account of 
Maerdy. There are several other “ Little Moscows”’ in 
South Wales, and it is noteworthy that in nearly every case 
the village is at the head of a valley where hitherto the main 
road came to a dead stop, and there was nothing beyond 
but trackless mountain steeps. 

In these isolated places coal is the only industry and the 
miner is the only man who matters. But for the coal these 
places would not exist, and within living memory the sites 
of most of them were bare open mountain land, populated 
only by half-wild mountain sheep. Hence to the inhabitants 
the coal and the miner are given a somewhat exageerated 
importance. And this is further fostered by the probably 
ninety per cent. miner majority that ensures the election of 
miner councillors, miner guardians, and the control by the 
miners’ lodges of the public halls, recreation grounds, and so 
forth. 

In such an atmosphere, aloof from the views and interests 
of men of other trades or classes, the world revolves around 
the coal and the miner, and all other questions are more or 
less irrelevant. Thus, as your correspondent pointed out in 
the case of Maerdy. “ nationalization *’ means to the “‘ Little 
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Muscovites ” the possession of the coal-mines by the miners, 
or, in a word, to them syndicalism, nationalization, and com- 
munism are synonymous terms, each of them meaning the 
running of the coal trade by and solely on behalf of the miners 
on the principles of ** heads I win, tails I don’t lose.” 

Thus there seemed nothing out of the way in the Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Hartshorn during Mr. MacDonald’s Government, 
by which the miners should receive all the profits of the coal- 
fields, while the State (to wit, the tax-payers of other trades 
and classes) bore all the losses! To the ‘* Little Moscows,” 
accustomed to think that nobody matters but the miner, this 
seemed a natural and obvious proposition ! 

Proceeding down the valleys to towns where the population 
js more mixed, where there are other trades and industries, 
and where there is a considerable middle class, one finds 
* Com- 
munists,” more Socialists, many Liberals, and even a fair 
sprinkling of Conservatives. To take Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald's constituency as an example, if, as is expected. he 
will be challenged by a Communist at the next election, the 
stronghold of the latter will be in the remote, valley-head, 
and purely colliery villages of Blacngwynfi and Glyncorrwg, 
while Mr. MacDonald’s support will come mainly 
Aberavon, Port Talbot, and the lower half of the Afan Valley. 

But last year a system of inter-valley roads was constructed 


increasing numbers of other kinds of miners, fewer 


from 


to join up the heads of many of the valleys with good roads 
over the mountains. Many “ Little 
deprived of their “ splendid isolation.” 
outlet, they will have two. Instead of being literally at 
“the end of the trail,’ they will be on main thoroughfares 
where motor cars and charabanes bearing people of all kinds 


Moscows”” are thus 
Instead of only one 


and classes will be passing through their streets every day, 
reminding them of a world outside to which they are not so 
all-important as they seem to be when they view themselves 
alone in the narrow area of their encircling hills. They may 
then grow more like the down valley communities, and the 
moderate elements among them, now suppressed and intimi- 
dated, may again raise their heads and claim a hearing in 
publie affairs. 

The * Little Moscows*’ are particularly bard hit by the 
depression in the coal trade. Their efforts to make their local 
collieries unprofitable have been too successful. When their 
colliery is working they are always looking for trouble and 
ready to down tools on any pretext. When it is idle they are 
truculent and uncompromising in negotiations with the owners. 
So in these hard times, when it is difficult enough to keep 
collieries going at all, the * Little Moscows ” have the least 
chance. 

Yet, as I have hinted above, there are moderate clements 
in these places, considerable minorities or even majorities, 
that are far from approving the state of affairs. But they 
leaderless, any bold and independent 
spirit among them being violently suppressed by highly 
organized and ruthless extremists. Had your contributor 
searched deeper he would have found these people at Maerdy, 
although, as a rule, they aliow the Communists to do all the 
talking. Yet in at least one valley-head village, the moderate 
elements have revolted, deposed the Communists, and, by 
joining the Miners’ Industrial Union and coming to amicable 
terms with the owners, have achieved some measure of 
industrial peace and prosperity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hin Mitwr. 


are disunited and 


[Our correspondent dealt with the points raised by the 
writer, but exigencies of space compelled us to hold over 
much material.—Ep. Spectator.] 


SEEKING A CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SrecTATOR.] 

Sin,—It would be interesting to hear further comment on the 
suggestions recently made by your correspondents, that 
Imperial policy in India should aim at the eventual formation 
of a larger number of Native States, in preference to the 
attempted establishment of the Western form of democratic 
government in British India. 

Like many leaders of the Press, I notice you are inclined to 
dismiss this idea offhand, if one is to judge by your recent 
article on the Simon Commission. You evidently regard it as 
a step backward, but is it? Is not such a suggestion facing 
realities better than an attempt to impose the principles of 


Democracy on a number of races who scarcely have the 
slightest idea of any such conception ? The vote on Saturday 
last in the Indian Legislative Assembly to boycott the Com- 
mission is an example worth noticing. 

That vote was not the voice of India, otherwise the Com- 
mission and the Government would have found it a very dis- 
turbing factor. Ninety-five per cent. of the population of 
India is illiterate, and it is more than probable that a very 
Jarge portion of it do not even know that a Commission has 
been appointed. The late President Roosevelt said that 
you cannot have Democracy unless you have Democrats, 
This quotation can be applied to a much larger sphere than 
American party politics. Democratic methods have been by 
no means an unqualified success, even in the Western world, 
and they don’t always work on oiled wheels in England, 
Before the people of India, therefore, can be educated up to 
the Democratic Idea which is foreign to them. the legacy of 
centuries of caste, custom, and prejudice must be overcome, 
and it may take centuries to do it. 

Very few people would Europe 
should be welded into one nation. even excluding Russia. 
It would form a very different Union from that of the United 
States of America, and it is not a practical proposition. 


seriously suggest that 


Similarly, how can we expect a medley of races divided by 
the almost unbridgeable culf of religion, and subdivided by 
caste, to rule themselves as one nation? Is it not time that 
we really thought seriously of a more workable scheme ? 
Democracy is only intended as 2 means to orderly 
ment, but it is not the end itself. 

Democratic limitations like all 
things, and it is no good giving the patient the wrong medicine. 


govern- 


government has other 
Shall we not be on safer ground as soon as we put the * one 
nation” idea definitely out of our minds, and realize that 
it won't work? India under the British to-day 
ruled as a large number of * parts,” 
Administration which has ever held sway over the whole of 
the Indian Peninsula. 

Let us suppose the necessity did arise for the withdrawal 
of British Administrators from the districts of 
British India (and that necessity is at present very lacking 
in proof), what better substitution could you have for the 
British Raj than a native Prince, acting under the guidance 
of the Viceroy and his Resident and Staff at Court ? It is 
being done to-day, and the rule of the existing Princes has 
not been entirely unenlightened. If we exclude that infini- 
tesimal number of unrepresentative Swarajist 
one suspects that the people of India as a whole have more 
regard for the British 
nominees of the King-Emperor, than as representatives of 
the Parliament of Westminster. 

For those who have a repugnance to an Oriental despot, it 
might be mentioned that the road is not then closed against 
developments on representative lines. 
developed in the course of time from an absolute into a 
limited Monarchy.—I am, Sir, &c., FRANK ATKINSON, 

Goole, Yorks. 
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H. H. ASQUITH AS A CONTRIBUTOR 
TO THE “SPECTATOR ” 

[To the Editor of the Specraronr.]| 
Sir,—Following your appreciation of Lord Oxford in last 
week's issue, Spectator readers may be interested in a few 
personal recollections of H. H. Asquith as a member of the 
Spectator staff. 

It was in the late *seventies that he entered the brilliant circle 
of writers and thinkers which Meredith Townsend and Richard 
Holt Hutton had gathered about them, and I can well remem- 
ber his first appearance in the office—a well-built young man, 
neatly dressed, very full of life and energy, but apparently a 
trifle nervous as to his probable reception. The preliminary 
interview in those days was always a little trying for the new- 
comer, for the two partners had the practice of receiving all 
such in state, invariably on a Tuesday morning after the 
week's work had been formulated, and putting them through 
a very kindly but none the less searching inquisition. 

On this occasion they had with them Thomas Hughes, M.P. 
for Chester, better known as the creator of Tom Brown, 
and what happened was apparently satisfactory, for Mr. 
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Asquith brought downstairs with him two books for review, 
and notified us that he had been asked to submit a sub- 
leader on some topic of general interest. These commissions 
were speedily followed by others, in which he gave such 
unfailing evidence of his exceptional soundness of judgment 
and power of presenting a case that he was soon taken on the 
staff of regular contributors, and within two years was acting 
as Assistant Editor when either Townsend or Hutton was 
away on holiday. It is an interesting fact that so closely did 
his lucid and incisive style of writing resemble Hutton’s that 
many of his articles written on such occasions were generally 
accepted by the outside world as coming from the pen of his 
chief. 

The two partners never had any doubts about the quality 
of the new writer’s work, and I remember Mr. Hutton telling 
me that W. E. Gladstone, referring to one of Asquith’s political 
articles which had been very widely quoted, remarked to him 
that this article alone would mark out the young barrister as a 
rising politician. This prophecy was soon to be fulfilled when 
he entered Parliament in 1886 as M.P. for East Fife. The two 
Editors were amongst the first to congratulate him on his 
initial Parliamentary success, and I recollect that they also 
sent him a special message of congratulation on his powerful 
closing speech in the Times v. Piggott trial. 

Most of his Spectator work was written in his chambers in 
one of the courts just off Middle Temple Lane. His MS. 
(this, of course, was long before the era of the typewriter) was 
exceptionally clear, and I do not remember the printers ever 
having occasion to query a word. His proofs seldom under- 
went alteration, and we could always rely on receiving cither 
“copy ” or proof by the time promised. 

Although he took his journalistic work—and, indeed, his 
whole career—very seriously, he was a delightful man with 
whom to be associated. He always had a cheery word and 
smile for everyone, and on the occasions when he forgathered 
in the editorial rooms with other special contributors, such as 
Hughes, D. C. Lathbury of the Economist, and Professor A. J. 
Church, the talk was invariably lively. I recollect that Mr. 
Asquith had a most infectious laugh, and, with a great fund 
of entertaining reminiscence, personal and acquired, he was 
certainly the best possible company as he stood, characteris- 
tically, with his back to the fireplace, his feet apart, and his 
two hands thrust down as far as they would go into his 
trousers pockets. 

Even a rebuke could be conveyed by him in a whimsical 
way that stuck in the memory but never stung. His English 
was precise, and he prided himself on clear and absolutely 
unambiguous phrasing and punctuation. One day he was 
found gazing blankly at the proof of one of his articles. “* What 
is wrong with it ?”’ he was asked. ‘ I’m not sure,” he replied 
slowly, “ but it looks as if the compositor has been sprinkling 
the commas with a pepper pot.” 

Of all the eminent men and brilliant writers whom I had 
the privilege of knowing during my long association with the 
Spectator there are few of whom I have more happy recollec- 
tions of him whose name appears in our records as ** Asquith, 
H. H.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED EVERSON, 
Sometime Publisher and Manager, the Spectator. 


MENTAL DEFECTIVES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I cannot help feeling—if Dr. Parry will forgive the 
gentle insinuation—that his real objection to sterilization is 
the fear that it will lessen public interest in the welfare of 
aments. It is remarkable that it is only those like himself 
and other members of the Central Association for Mental 
Welfare, thinking entirely of their unhappy charges, who 
oppose sterilization. Others who have examined the question 
just as thoroughly, but with an eye also to the welfare of the 
community, are in its favour. And, honestly, we are as pitiful 
as they! We think also, for instance, of those many aments, 
dangerous to the next generation but not to the present, who 
would be far happier in their own homes than in institutions. 
Sterilization would free them. We recommend it as a 


voluntary alternative to compulsory segregation, and then 
only for the harmless type. 
Dr. Parry writes that sterilization makes no difference to 


the ament “ with the single exception of the power of pro- 
creation.” That single exception is the all-important racial 
consequence. I agree that it will not check immorality or 
venereal disease (though it will not encourage them); nor 
has it any therapeutic value. Segregation, practically, has 
not the last, though it would certainly check immorality and 
disease. But—£s.d. Will Dr. Parry explain how the tax- 
and rate-payers, who cannot now afford to reproduce 
their own kind, can raise the colossal sum needed for ade- 
quately segregating between 200,000 and 400,000 aments ? 
Sterilization is the only practicable method of stemming the 
disastrous flood of defective children which threatens to 
overwhelm us. It involves no risk to the male, and so little 
to the female that not one in the thousands of operations 
performed has ever had an ill effect. 

Dr. Parry concentrates attention on those American States 
where sterilization has not been tried (for constitutional, 
religious, or political reasons), and hurries past Indiana and 
California, where it is becoming more and more a normal 
routine. I recommend him to read the Gosney Report on the 
latter State, and especially to note the increasing numbers of 
parents who send their defective offspring to be sterilized 
“ for fear of accidents.” 

He has, by the way, not looked far enough back or ahead, 
in stating that “‘ the proportion of cases who are the offspring 
of actually defective parents is a very small one.” In fact, 
it is about a quarter. Almost all the remaining three-quarters 
owe their condition, it is true, to parents who are only neurotic 
or very low grade, but also to defective grandparents or ancestors. 
A knowledge of pedigrees and of Mendelism is necessary to 
grasp how and why certain human traits thus tend to “ skip 
a generation.” Briefly, though the immediate sterilization of 
all defectives in the country would climinate a very large pro- 
portion in the coming generation—about one-third—and very 
many more low-grade “carriers,” the slum-makers, the 
greatest benefit would be felt in the next generation. 

I, personally, will not give a penny to assist the survival of 
aments now so seldom or ineffectively segregated. If we 
were safe from their progeny I should feel justified in indulging 
my sense of pity without endangering the race. 

With regard to your leading article of February 11th, some 
eugenists hold that any improvement of housing conditions 
would lower the selective death-rate. This assumption was 
probably true of conditions one hundred or even fifty years 
ago, but is scarcely so to-day. The slums with which you 
dealt in your article are vile and beastly, but not sufficiently 
unhealthy to affect survival values materially. On the other 
hand, good housing conditions are always correlated with a 
lowered birth-rate. This is probably not a simple case of 
cause and effect ; but I believe that to substitute good houses 
for slums would tend to lower the birth-rate of the normal, 
yet not highly efficient, types.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eliot Vale House, Blackheath. ELDON Moore. 


PIGEON SHOOTING AT ITS WORST 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

“* T should like once more to make it quite clear and distinct that, 

here and now, I am not making any protest whatever against 
pigeon shooting . . .”—Sir W. Beacn Tuomas, 
Sir,—I have carefully read Sir William Beach Thomas's 
article. I think I am right in stating that some years ago 
protests similar to his were made with the result that the (ir 
aux pigeons was removed from Monte Carlo so that. selfish 
or sentimental visitors could enjoy the sunshine and the 
casinos without having their feelings lacerated or their sense of 
decency outraged by seeing the gentry and nobility of Europe 
blow little birds to pieces—betting on the number they can 
destroy without a miss. . 

I, too, have protested, both in stories and articles to the 
Press, but let me make it clear that I have no more sympathy 
with those who protest only against pigeon shooting at Monte 
Carlo than I have with those who practise this childish and 
dirty sport. I object to shooting trapped pigeons for the same 
reason as I object to coursing rabbits, or to badger or bull 
baiting. And if, for example, bull baiting was a legalized 
sport in England, I would like to see it carried out in the most 
public places in the most beautiful centre of every city, so 
that educated people should be disgusted, so that sentimental 
people should have their feelings lacerated, so that there 
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should be no escape from the beastly practice except by appeal- 
ing to the intelligence of the public and rousing public opinion 
to put an end to the abomination. 

To agitate that trapped pigeon shooting should be moved 
from Monte Carlo because the noise of fire-arms and the sight 
of a dead pigeon or two offends you, is moral cowardice. If 
it offends your sensitive soul, don’t go to Monte Carlo. There 
are plenty of other charming places where trained men do 
the necessary killing in properly constructed abattoirs. But 
if you seriously believe that wanton destruction of any living 
creature is immoral and an insult to creation—especially 
when undertaken to satisfy the lust of degenerates—then it 
is your duty to fight for its total abolition.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ArtTucr APPLIN. 

18 Ladbroke Terrace, W.11. 

[We have expressed our views already. We dislike the 
shooting of trapped pigeons as much as our correspondent 
does:—Ep. Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Six,—Sir William Beach Thomas may succeed, where some 
others wrongly thought they had succeeded six years ago, 
if we now organize with him a protest against the loathsome 
practice which he so accurately describes. Six years ago 
we wrote to the Times, which gave us its powerful support, 
and we obtained an assurance; but the foul thing returned. 
I hope that the other signatories of our joint Ietter at that 
time will return to the charge now. Mrs. Reginald McKenna 
was one of them, I remember. 

In another letter I adduced an argument which has lost a 
part, but by no means the whole, of its cogency—that the 
sound of guns ruined Monte Carlo as a place of convalescence 
for many men who had had enough of guns in the War: 
victims of so-called shell-shock, and not only they. Even 
now the sound is injurious to many sensitive persons who 
come to this coast for health and rest. J warn all such 
against visiting Monte Carlo. In this otherwise quiet and 
clear air, the reports utterly ruin even a walk round Cap 
Martin. 

That is amongst the reasons why many of us take refuge 
at the safe distance of Beaulieu, where we exercise our 
muscles and our senses, and even our moral qualities, in 
hitting not lovely. sentient birds, but rubber balls, in the 
true sport called lawn tennis, one of our native country’s 
best gifts to mankind, which can thus be combative and 
clever and quick without being cruel.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bedford Hotel, Beaulieu-sur-Mer. C. W. SALEEByY. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—Your plea for the abolition of pigeon shooting at Monte 
Carlo deserves the support of all true sportsmen. 

I have seen maimed pigeons with difficulty rejoin their 
companions on the Casino buildings, and no doubt recaptured, 
and again returned to the traps, and released the next day to 
afford an easier shot. 

It is indeed amazing that the authorities allow such a degrad- 
ing spectacle in a public place.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Tennis Court Club, Leamington. C. T. READE. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Nobody is more averse to pigeon shooting than myself, 
but I must protest against the exaggerations of Sir W. Beach 
Thomas. 

To say that the pigeon ground is the focal centre of Monte 
Carlo is absolutely untrue, as any unbiassed lover of the 
place will tell you. It is only by going to the eastern end 
of the terrace and deliberately staring at the ground that a 
view of the shooting may be obtained. The children’s 
playground is at the west end of the terrace, and those who 
go there are either watching the ships in the harbour or 
playing on the swings. The clubhouse hides the grounds 
of the pigeon shooters from all but those morbid persons 
who go to the terraces expressly to watch the murdered birds. 

I venture to reply to your article in view of the fact that 
your writer seems to have no objection to pigeon shooting 
as such, but rather welcomes it as an excuse to write a 


sensational article which is out of place in so fine a paper 

as yours. The fact that pigeons are murdered, not that 

they are murdered in semi-public, is what really matters.— 

I am, Sir, &c., Pine JorRpDAN. 
10 Pond Place, Chelsea, S.W. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—I have just left Monte Carlo, and have seen some of the 
best shots in Europe killing blue rock pigeons at 27 and 30 
yards, no mean feat. This sport is as old as the hills, and it 
has taken about a hundred and fifty years for us to find that 
shooting a pigeon is more cruel than wringing its neck, or 
ending its life as the City Corporation lately did to two thousand 
very tame birds. 

The noble lord who caused trap shooting to be illegal to 
my knowledge provided over a thousand pheasants for a 
shooting party attended by an august personage. What is 
the difference between high pheasant and pigeon shooting ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., FRANK PEARCE. 

70 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 8. 

AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS GREAT 

BRITAIN 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-During a recent trip across the United States from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, I have had a good opportunity to 
observe the attitude, on the international situation, of the 
local Press and of the people in general. 

The attitude of apprehension, almost akin to hostility, 
that appears in some of your letters from Englishmen is 
markedly absent, on this side, so far as concerns anything 
British or Canadian. The present attitude towards England 
blends with that towards Canada. The three-thousand-mile 
border line is almost the only border line in the world where 
the military aspect of an international boundary is prac- 
tically absent from the minds of the people on both sides, 
and I believe that this attitude on our part is extending to 
the rest of the British Empire, Mayor Thompson and certain 
Admirals to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It must not be forgotten that the enlargement of the 
American Navy was projected in 1916. The idea of the 
people at large, when it was voted, was not one of appre- 
hension of anything that England might do to us. We awoke 
after the War to the fact that England was alarmed at the 
building that we had ordered but had all but forgotten in our 
absorption with military efforts. Then there was a scrapping 
of capital ships that indicated our attitude better than 
anything that could be put into treaties. It should also not 
be forgotten that the reduction of naval armament would have 
gone still further had it not been for the action and attitude 
of France—not of England. 

As to the present. We have long coasts and great cities 
exposed on the two great oceans, in a world that has not vet 
attained the millennium and is not too effusive in its affection 
for us. We are informed by our naval advisers that such 
capital vessels as we have not scrapped are practically useless 
without a corresponding number of supplementary vessels. 

It should be easy to believe that if we wish to make our 
fleet an effective one, it is not from fear of England nor from 
antagonism to her, but from the idea that, the world being 
such as it is, and our position being what it is, we would 
better not go too far in naval disarmament at the present 
time. It is not unreasonable or foolish to believe that such 
action on our part is likely on the whole to have in it a prospect 
of advantage rather than of disadvantage to the British 
Empire. 

The world has changed, and most of us in the United 
States have changed with it—in having a better attitude 
towards England. As an illustration: certain noisy, anti- 
English politicians have attracted more attention than they 
deserve. I enclose a clipping from the Boston Herald of about 
January 20th, indicating that they are getting brickbats 
rather than bouquets. It is to be noted that there is a 
greater proportion than anywhere else of men of Irish descent 
among the War veterans in the Legion Branch of Massa- 
chusetts, veterans who applauded and approved this letter. 
Britain’s changed policy as to Ireland is having its legitimate 
results.—I am, Sir, &c., AMERICANUS, 
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THE TRAFFIC IN GIRLS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 


S1r,—The writer of your very interesting review of my book, 
Human Merchandise, touches on two not unimportant points 
on which I may perhaps say a word. 

It was not because the traffic in women and the licensed 
house system are both absent from countries like Great 
Britain, Canada and the United States that I concluded that 
the licensed house was the cause of the traffic, but because 
various Governments, notably those of Poland and Holland, 
have declared that the traffic depends absolutely on the licensed 
house, and because the licensed house gives the souteneur 
exactly what he wants—a place where he can keep an eye on 
the girl he is exploiting, and where she will earn far more for 
him than she could if dependent on solicitation in the streets. 

As for passports and visas, I have no more love for them 
than your reviewer. But the evidence amassed in the League 
of Nations’ report is conclusive as to the part they play in 
increasing the difficulty of taking girls, particularly girls under 
twenty-one, out of certain countries. Passports would not be 
so extensively forged if the traflickers could obtain genuine 
ones for their vietims whenever they wanted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

7 Hill Close, Golders Green, N.W. UH. Witson Harris, 


THE ADVENTURE OF DYING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—I was deeply interested in W. C. Edgar’s article in the 
Spectator on his experience in the “ great adventure,” and 
would like to say that I am also one who returned to life 
on earth after the doctors were so certain that I must die 
that day that, being in a lonely country part of Ireland, and 
an opportunity arising of going to the nearest town fourteen 
miles off, I was measured for my coffin, which was ordered 
there. To the amazement of the nurse, however, I dropped i-:o 
a quiet sleep, after three weeks of wakefulness and high fey.r, 
When at last I roused slightly, and the nurse told me I shou.d 
live, [remember the great disappointment I felt in returning to 
earthly life again, though after a time comforting myself 
by the feeling there must be some work for me to do her2 
still. And now, as I write, I have lived to be seventy-nine 
years of age, full of thankfulness for the many blessings God 
has given me. I may add that when my fever was so bad, 
there were no clinical thermometers in use, at any rate in 
country districts.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. M. W. 


*“SUMMINGS UP” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—The epitaph recorded by your correspondent E. M. 
Smith reminds one of the still more romantic story told on 
a tablet in the old Church of St. Mary’s, Truro, now Truro 
Cathedral : — 
“ Adta év rds ivicras Odw 
To the pious and well deserved memory of 
Owen Fitzpen als Phipper, 
who travelled over many parts of the world, and on the 24 March 
1627, was taken by the Turks and made a captive in fighting. 

He projected sundry plots for his liberties, and on ye 17 June 1627, 
with 10 other Christian Captives, Dutch and French, performed 
by his counsel and courage, he began a cruel fight with 65 Turks 
in their owne ship, which lasted 3 hours, in which 6 of his companie 
were slaine. Yet God made him Captaine, so he brought ye ship 
into Carthagene, being of 400 tuns and 22 Ordcee- The King sent 
for him to Madrid to see him. He was profer’d a Captain’s place 
& the King’s favour if he would turne Papist, which he refused. 
He sold all for £6,000, returned into England, and died at Camorran 
17 March 1636. 

Melcomb in Dorset was his placo ¢f birth, 

Age 54 and heres earth in earth. 
Geo. Fitzpen als Phipper ipsius frater et hujus ecclesiac, 
Rector H. M. P.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., C. Prick. 
Hanley Swan, Worcester. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
§1r,—Do you know the following ?— 
“Here lies my Wife, 
Here let her lie— 
She is at peace, 
And so am I,” 
—I am, Sir, &&., 


MARCHOGES, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I believe that the following verse on a brass in Chesters 
field Parish Church, in memory of an aged townsman who died 
about the year 1700, has never been printed :— 
“O Poore house of clay how empty now thou lies 

When ell the furniture is gone to Paradise. 

Angels has conveyed to heaven the Jewell mind 

And nothing but the cabinet left behind.” 
I quote from memory, but I think correetly. The brass is 
unevenly but beautifully lettered. To me the epitaph has 
the rare quality of perpetuating the sense of a delightful 
personality.—I am, Sir, &c., G. J. 


; [To the Editor of the SpecTAToR.] 
Str,—The various versions of ‘** The Rag-and-Bone Man’s 
Epitaph” are very interesting. If I am not mistaken, 
however, the original and probably true version appeared in 
the Spectator about forty years ago, and is as follows :— 
“ Here lies Old Jones, 

Who all his life collected bones, 

Till death, that grim and bony spectre, 

That all-amassing bone collector, 


Boned Old Jones, so neat and tidy, 
And here he lies all bona fide.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oxford. 


W. B. Se.sir. 


WHERE NESTLINGS FLOURISH 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]} 
Sir,—In your page on “ Country Life,’ on November 12th, 
1927, which has lately reached me, there is a paragraph headed 
“Where Nestlings Flourish,’ on the application of insect 
powder to the nests of partridges and the great improvement 
in the number of birds raised to the acre by that means, 
But I would have put the insect powder on the banks about 
the hedges, where partridges dust themselves, as nests are 
often difficult to find. 

I write now to offer another hint which may interest keepers. 
For some years now we have been able to get from the poultry 
drug merchants a drug in tabloid or in liquid form to put into 
the drinking water of our fowls. A teaspoonful in a large 
dishful of water lasts for a month or two, if the dish is refilled 
without wasting any, and the effect is to make the fowls 
immune to insects. We can handle and ptuck the birds with 
out finding any lice and their health is, of course, improved. 
No lime-wash or louse powder is needed and much trouble 
avoided. The water itself is a great encouragement to breeding 
birds.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J.M. LippEty, 

Alberta, Canada, 


Poetry 


Rumour 


SomEROpy is whispering on the stair. 
What are those words half spoken, half drawn back ? 
What are those mufiled words, some red, some black ? 
Who is whispering ? Who is there ? 


Somebody is sneaking up the stair, 
With feet approaching every doorway 
Yet never a moment standing anywhere. 


Now they are whispering close outside some door, 
O suddenly push it open wide— 
You see: whoever said he heard them, he has lied. 


And yet words are left dark like heavy dust 
In many rooms, or red like rust ; 
And who contrives to leave them? Some one must, 


In every street, this noisy town of ours 

Has stealthy whispering watchers walking round, 

Recording all our movements, every sound, 

Hissing and shuffling, and they may have found 

To-day my name: to-morrow they'll find yours, 
HAROLD Monro, 
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Some Books 


In this number we publish appreciations of Henry James 
and Mr. Wells. In succeeding issues we shall consider the 
novels of the famous Norwegian writer, Mr. Johan Bojer, 
the works of “ Pitcher” Binstead and the poems of Mr. 
Alfred Noyes. We believe that in thus sometimes deferring 
our notice of the latest books in order to give a more detailed 
criticism of work which will endure, we are meeting our 
readers’ wishes and serving the cause of good writing. Our 
literary pages are now, perhaps, the most up-to-date in 
England : while continuing to keep them so, we intend, as an 
experiment, to add some more leisurely columns of comment 
on the great writers of to-day. Readers who have opinions 
on the subject are invited to send a postcard to the Literary 
Editor. 
* * ~ * 

It is curious, as Mr. Ellison Hawks says in his interesting 
Pioneers of Wireless (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), how many of the early 
discoverers of the principles of electricity were amateurs. Dr. 
Gilbert was physician to Queen Elizabeth, Franklin a printer 
and statesman, Young a doctor, Morse a painter, and Mr. Bell, 
the inventor of the telephone, was a teacher of deaf mutes 
before he began, with Mr. Edison and Mr. Ford, to revolu- 
tionize our civilization. Within all our memories is the old 
transmitting station, with its romantic coils, whence great 
sparks came, liberating ozone and cracking like stock whips. 
Now all that is a thing of the past, as the frontispiece to this 
volume shows. We commend the book most heartily to the 
mechanically minded. 

* * * * 
Perhaps Mr. John Masefield summed up reincarnation 
more romantically than anyone else :— 
‘** These eyes of mine have blinked and shone 

In Thebes, in Troy, in Babylon .. ¢ 

I know that in my lives to be 

My sorry heart will ache and burn, 

And worship unavailingly 

The woman whom I used to spurn . 4 ¢ 

Until this case, this clogging mould, 

Be smithied all to kingly gold.” 
His poem, ‘‘ A Creed,” from which the above are excerpts, 
appears in Miss Eva Martin's The Ring of Return (Philip Allan, 
%s. 6d.)—an anthology of reincarnation which the very 
large public interested in such matters will certainly welcome. 
Miss Martin, it will be remembered, contributed an article 
to our columns recently on the subject. We do not see 
Laurence Hope's : 

*“*When you were a King in Babylon 
And I was a Christian slave,” 
which might as well have been included in place of some 
rather weak efforts, such as that of Miss Natalia Crane. But 
one can always find fault with an anthology, and this one 
at any rate provides the reader with interesting and 
unusual material. 
* * * 

Mr. Walter Wynn, whose previous book on fasting has 
already been referred to in these columns, has written on 
Fasting, Exercise, Food and Health for Everybody (Rider, 1s.) 
—a small book with a compendious title. ‘* We are made or 
unmade at the table and by exercise or the lack of it. If at 
the University, instead of stufling my brain with classical 
inanities a nature curer had taught me how to cleanse and 
control my body, he would have given me what is of quite 
incalculable value, namely health.’ Thus the author. And 
in another place he observes, with some justice : ‘* I am certain 
I tap the roots of ill-health by pointing to a weak will ”*— 
which is a mixed metaphor but a sound opinion. 

* * * % 

Mr. Robert Herring has written a very useful introduction 
to a selection of photographs (‘stills *’) of scenes from some 
of the most beautiful and enterprising films which have been 
recently shown in London under the title of Films of the Year 
1927-1928 (The Studio, 5s.). ** The cinema,” says Mr. Herring, 
“ places before us not a series of patterns one after the other, 
but a moving, flowing design.” He tries’ to explain in a few 
pages why the cinema, being the most fluid artistic medium, 
is the most fully articulate, and what the cinema is trying to 
express. It is too difficult a subject to tackle satisfactorily 


of the Week 


in so short a space, but the book—which has beautiful illus- 
trations—will interest all those who foresee a great artistic 
future for the cinema. 

* * * * 

Everyone who is concerned with the preservation of the 
English countryside, with its ancient monuments and cottages 
—an interest which we have very much at heart—should find 
the National Ancient Monuments Year Book (The Wykeham 
Press, 3s. 6d.) invaluable as a review of the past year’s activities 
and written opinions on this subject. Here are Mr. Baldwin's 
appeal for the preservation of old English cottages, an intro- 
ductory article by the Earl of Crawford discussing the problems 
of Waterloo Bridge, the City Churches, &c., and an extremely 
interesting description of the underpinning of Winchester 
Cathedral, which, though it was published some time ago 
elsewhere, will possibly be new to many readers. The actual 
work of underpinning—a tremendous task—was accomplished 
by a single diver working in pitch darkness. 

* » * * 

Fifteen years after its first publication, Messrs. Knopf re- 
publish The Autobiography of an Ex-Coloured Man, by Mr. 
James Weldon Johnson (10s. 6d.), with an introduction by 
Mr. Carl van Vechten. Nothing more revealing of the mind 
of the negro has been published since Up from Slavery. 

x ” ~ * 

In a note prefixed to Mr. Duncan Hall's article, on our 
League of Nations page last week, we described him as part 
author of The Commonwealth of Nations. This was erroneous, 
for Mr. Duncan Hall is not part author of any book, but the 
sole author of The British Commonwealth of Nations, which 
has become a standard work on its subject. 

* * * * 

In our fiction review last week we described Miss Morgan 
Gibbon’s And Others Came as a first novel. Miss Gibbon has 
six other novels to her credit, but this fact was not advertised 
either in the book or on the wrapper published by Messrs. 
Benn, 


Leap Year Competition 


Tur Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best Leap Year 
proposal of marriage, not exceeding 250 words, in the form of 
a letter. Both men and women may compete, but the letter 
should, of course, be written as from a woman to a man. 
We look for brevity and subtlety in the letters submitted, 
which must be designed not so much with an eye to literary 
grace as to secure the object desired. If the entries justify it, 
we shall publish a selection of the letters submitted. The 
Competition closes on Friday, March 2nd. Entries should be 
marked ‘“ Competition” on the left-hand corner of the 
envelope, and no competitor can have his work returned. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Liecut.-Col. C. H. Jones, 
C.M.G., Adaminaby, New South Wales, for the following : 
Questions on the Prayer Book 

. Where is the word “ Mattins ” used in the Prayer Book ? 
. What is the meaning of “ Sabaoth ” ? 
. Have you seen any doubtful grammar in the Prayer Book ? 
. Where is one required to say in the Church, “ All this I sted- 
fastly believe ” ? ; ; ; 

5. In order to justify a Communion Service being held, how 
many must communicate with the priest ? 

6. At what age may a child be confirmed ? 


mote 


7. Where does the word “ grandmother ”’ occur ? 
8. Where is there a “‘ prayer to be said before a fight against any 
enemy ”’ ? 


9. Where are we warned against “ excess of apparel ” ? 

10. ** And there shall none be admitted to the Holy Communion, 
until such time as...” How is this rubric completed ? 

11. Collects for Saints’ Days are given in the order of date. 
Which is the first of these collects ? 

12. The “ Venite ” is referred to as a ‘“‘ Psalm.” What are the 
“ Bencdicite,”’ ‘* Te Deum,” and “ Magnificat ’”’ called ? 

13. Where are we enjoined to keep our own bodies in temperance, 
soberness, and chastity ? 
Answers will be found on page 276, 
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A Fervent Disciple 


The Pilgrimage of Henry James. By Van Wyck Brooks. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Brooks has attempted, with much subtlety and ingenuity, 
to shew us, as by some penetrating X-ray, the mind and 
methods of that most distinguished artist and most lovable 
personage, Henry James; but though he has brought to his 
task keenness and perception, it must be confessed that his 
ray does not penetrate, but only by its illumination shows the 
insuperable difficulty of doing so. His book, in fact, which 
constantly stimulates though it often provokes the reader, 
must be classed with those that offer us solutions to the 
mystery of Edwin Drood. We find ourselves following the 
arguments with interest, but revolting from the conclusions 
to which they lead. 

It is impossible, for instance, to agree with his pronounce- 
ment that, after long sojourn in England, Henry James, 
taking stock of his experiences, decided that he was “ utterly 
lonely” in this “ clumsy, materialized, brutalized, snobbish 
British world,’ where vulgarity reigned supreme, or that, 
with the exception of Robert Louis Stevenson, no one under- 
stood or cared to understand his art. It is true that the sales 
of his books in England were small, and that in certain passages 
in his letters he comments bitterly on this, but he also knew 
from experience that there were many people of fine taste 
in England who regarded him as a master of fiction, and that 
he had about him a very large circle of devoted friends. Nor 
could a man who really felt himself a stranger here have 
possibly flown so clear a signal of his sympathies as to be 
naturalized as an Englishman. The outbreak of the War 
(combined with the long-continued neutrality of America) 
showed to Henry James himself, if not to Mr. Brooks, how 
intensely English he was. Almost immediately he gave up 
living at his beloved Rye because he could not bear not to 
be beating in the very pulse of London. That he had moments 
of disillusionment is beyond question, but England remained 
to him till the end the country in which the magic of the past 
most lingered, and in which he felt himself most at home. He 
may not have achieved that “ saturation” in English con- 
sciousness at which he had aimed, but to represent him as 
* standing in tears amid the alien corn ” is a serious distortion 
of his case. We cannot but notice a similar distortion when 
Mr. Brooks quotes from Roderick Hudson a remark about the 
“virtual quarre!”’ of Americans with their country, as 
representing Henry James's view at the time he wrote the book, 
for this surely is an interpolation made when he revised it 
many years later. It is a slip also to represent him playing 
bridge at a date when bridge had not come to England, and 
as being welcomed back to Rye by Ellen Terry’s waving to 
him from her garden above the old tower, for she lived in 
Winchelsea. 

Far the most interesting period in Henry James's literary 
career is his sortie into the dramatie field, and his swift 


The Wells 


The Collected Short Stories of H. G. Wells. (Benn, 
1s. 6d.) 

One thousand one hundred and fifty pages of H. G. Wells’s 
short stories for 7s. 6d. It is amazing value for money. 
Probably they are renumbered stereos of another edition, 
otherwise Messrs. Benn could hardly have done it. It is 
nearly as difficult to see how Wells did it. In this collection 
are sixty-three stories, none negligible, some very long. My 
memory vaguely suggests to me others not here included. 
Besides this decent life-output for a short-story writer Wells 
has the achievement of his massive History, and a shelf of 
novels, and miscellaneous prose-work, literary or political. 
His drafts would tell us if this huge production is due to 
industry or to a happy fluency. His writings let us into so 
many workshops and laboratories that we would like to see 
his own. 

This sudden bulk of tales seems a chance to distinguish 
the profile of H. G. Wells, the prose artist. In his mature 
novels we cannot see the writer for the dust of his manly 
activities. He preaches and argues and attacks, has theories 


retreat into the bristling fortress, so to speak, of his later 
fiction. It is clear, as Mr. Brooks points out, that he had long 
hankered after the theatre, but it is equally clear, on the 
same evidence of his correspondence, though Mr. Brooks 
rejects that part of it, that the desire to make money was 
the determining influence in that disastrous excursion. Henry 
James himself says, “My books don’t sell, and it looks as 
if my plays might. Therefore I am going with a brazen front 
to write half a dozen”: and again, afterwards, “it was 
wholly for money I adventured.” In the face of such explicit 
statements we cannot doubt his determining motive, and 
his failure was the chief cause of his abandoning his attempt, 
He believed himself capable of success, and he refers at the 
time, with a curious apostasy, to the “ pale little art of fic. 
tion”? as a restricted substitute for his real gift. But with 
the collapse of Guy Domville this latter conviction vanished 
for ever, and we shall be right in taking it as a hope rather 
than a faith, which is made of sterner stuff. The real import- 
ance of his theatrical venture is that it drove him back to 
fiction with a sense of escape from the horror of the stage: 
fiction became to him, as he bolted and barred the doors 
of his fortress, a more adorable mistress than ever. He 
repudiated the direct blatant appeal of drama, in which 
there is no place for exquisite analysis of motive and fine 
dissection, and in violent reaction he flung himself finally 
into the practice of an art of which the technique was precisely 
the opposite to that of the stage, and which, to a large extent, 
was his own invention. Like Browning, it was the processes 
of thought, not the resultant action, that fascinated him: 
he was like one who takes far more interest in the works of a 
watch, its cogs and springs and adjustments, than in the 
fact that the dial of it shows the time. His interest in drama, 
indeed, ceased just where the interest of the playgoer begins. 
The playgoer wants to see things happen: Henry James, 
in his late fiction, was solely concerned with the infinite 
dissection of the motives and attitudes of the persons among 
whom a situation develops. The involved interplay of minds 
is his preoccupation, and he records it in that intricate allusive 
style in which also we recognize his reaction from dramatic 
speech. Here again we cannot agree with Mr. Brooks, who 
tells us that in style he now eschewed “ the thin, the sharp, 
the meagre,” if by these epithets is designated the lucid and 
limpid manner of his earlier novels. The new style was an 
instrument of the new technique, and many of his most 
devoted admirers cannot but regret the abandonment of the 
old. Yet, though copiously disagreeing with many of Mr. 
Brooks's conclusions, we recognize his “saturation” in his 
subject, which so infects him that often whole pages might 
have been written by Henry James himself. His enthusiasm, 
his subtlety, his perception, make his book valuable and 
welcome. 
E. F. Benson. 


Short Stories 


and practical programmes, tries to get something done. This 
réle of politician and sociologist he imposes upon the primal 
artist. Indeed, he spares little admiration for pure writing, 
which he thinks a fad of emasculate amateurs. Yet he cannot 
keep out of his work that secret rhythm which its sentences 
(bare of relative clauses, and dependents, and adjectives, 
and participles) hold somewhere in their structure. So that 
any person with an ear and knowledge of letters, after about 
six lines, says “* Wells,” and is right every time. At his 
highest he writes magnificently ; and deliberately always ; 
never falling below adequacy: only the stuff of the novels 
is too contentious to show us a clean edge. In these shorter 
pieces he is determined to entertain and to relieve his imagi- 
nation of a burdening idea: there is no ephemeral moral 
underlying them. 

It would be scientific to date each tale, and consider Wells 
as a growth, like an oak-tree. The publishers have grouped 
them, irrelevantly, to give their bulk palatable variety. 
If we undo their work, and classify each sort apart, we are 
in a position to examine the complete phenomenon of H. G, 
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where he stands full-high, as an entertainer. Then we see 
at once that the futuritics—those jugglings with the time- 
sense for which he is very famous— are only a serap of his 
collection. There are five such stories, depending primarily 
on the time-sense, and three others into which it enters. 
Not much, in sixty-three. There are only four stories radically 
concerned with mechanisms, another notorious side of his 
invention. To me this quantitative insignificance of his 
most reputed side came as a shock. Nor did these seem his 
very good stories. They date. Man-made things grow queer 
to our eyes, sooner than the queer shapes of ourselves. Wells 
lasts better where he deals with human nature, which varies 
as slowly as the structure of men’s bodies. The best of us 
would be as good (after a year’s apprenticeship) as the best 
Cro-Magnon men, if our Lime were suddenly put back. 

The next thing to come out, overwhelmingly, was the 
standpoint of the student of biology. The trend or evidence 
of science everywhere obsesses the mind which wrote : but it 
is a humble mind, prepared to hold everything as possible 
—the genuine, unmixed humility of the student-investigator 
on the threshold of science. There is not a trace of the 
professorial mood and no presumption of deep knowledge. 
There are five stories which declare themselves aloud as the 
trial or apprenticeship pieces of the laboratory student begin- 
ning to write, with the materials provided by his class-rooms 
and text-books. Only, as it happens, they are not his first 
work ! 

A true-blue biologist would see man only in his place in 
Wells must have been engrcssed in the problems 
Five of these 


nature. 
of personality before he came to study science. 
stories deal with aberrations of personality. Aberrations 

yes: but not one queer man amongst them. IHlis queerest 
Six stories deal intensely 
only II. G. is an alienist 


things are done by ordinary people. 
with Nature, the Huxleian Nature : 
among biologists. For him the aberrations of Nature, its 
sports and freaks, its violent rejections of the norm— these 
are the fascinations. 

The student of life shifts his gaze from the eye-piece of his 
microscope to universal nature. Six stories deal with world- 
exchanging, with transmutations of spheres or entities. In 
them the author is heavy with material, and takes a very 
long time to get off the ground. He has not the nature to 
be happy in blind space. He cannot be tremendous. He 
likes to anchor his strangenesses to some familiarity, to make 
concrete his vision by focussing it on the light outlining the 
back of a woolly rhinoceros, on the control levers of an 
indescribable machine. Yet he dees not really describe 
even the levers, he makes us think he has described them, 
The method slips into the grotesque in his sub-cceanic story 
“In the Abyss.” Perhaps his own imagining is not often 
very strange and he fcels uneasy when he loses sight, for 
long, of earth and pavements. 

Thirty-one stories, so far: and he has finished with the 
Half of this collection is of the earth and of mankind, 
familiar. In them he is on common ground with his peers ; 
and we look eagerly for adherences and afliliations. In two 
instances there is a trace of Wilde; and here and there a 
little of the Yellow Boo’ carefulness of step. Good schools 
of prose, these, for a man having no preoccupation with the 
graceful ; who does not even, like Butler, try to say his say 
at its very plainest. Later there is a hint of Kipling, and 
two essays in the fatuous remind me of Three 
Men in a Boat; but these reflections are not the manner 
Wells remains an integer as stylist--but a situation or setting. 
He has never belonged for more than a moment to fashion 
or movement or clique. What a panorama, what diversity 
of literary modes fill the backward gaze of a man who began 
writing in the end of the eighties, and is still a producing 
artist, with mind yet unfixed, to-day! Homer was more 
near to Peisistratus than 1886 to us. 

Of these thirty-two entertainments twelve seem to be just 
Perhaps no one else could have written them ; 


stars. 


which 


entertainments. 
but perhaps it would not have mattered if Wells had been 
Six others partake of the age of overseas 


lazy on their day. 
They are 


adventure, which followed the decline of Kipling. 
excellent. Three or four throw a passing glance at magic, 
that toy for tired intellects. One story, * The Door in the 
Wall,” is a very lovely thing, and seems rather by itself 
like a gloss on an E. M. Forster fragment. 


\n intimation of beauty,” say the publishers: half the 
tales deserve that heading. See, for example, how horror 
flowers under Wells's hands. There are six stories of the 
they are too good to be called Grand 
Guignol, so compact are they with painful beauty and strength 
*'The Lord 


sesides these are a few parables, for a quiet 


succession of Poe ; 
and passion: *'The Cone,” * The Reconciliation,” 
of the Dynamos.” 
close to the set. 

“The Pear] of Love,’ seems to mea fancy to be proud of. Its 


One is a satire, not very acute; another, 
full cup of sentiment does not brim. over, nor its rich prose 
become precious. 

In such analysis of the forms of these sixty-three stories 
the grave rare comeliness which is their common denominator 
has been negiected; and Wells himself, the writer, has 
slipped through the meshes of my thinking. Always he 
docs. We take for granted so above-board a man. He 
seems to show himself fully, and we forget he is only showing 
us What he pleases. Generalizations about H. G. must needs be 
tentative ; for they cannot be maintained against challenge. 


As regards his characters, the greatest in this volume is 
“7,” who colours the whole with himself. There seems not 
one queer soul in the sixty-three. Wells deals more with 
events and externals than with motives, and uses lay figures 
It is easier to arrange the necessary 
a character which the author 


as pegs for his costumes. 
incidents on a stock character 
has used so often that he need not explain it to himself or to 
his readers. Wells sees his men as a part of things, and is 
tempted to make matter as mobile as man. He knows 
that there is no wonder in the machinery of the senses, but 
only incompleteness in them. His descriptive work lacks 
colour. The sense he most calls upen is the visual one. 
Yet his exactest picture will not make into a drawing. ‘The 
generalness of his landscape is surprising. You don’t catch 
breath with ** That’s Surrey, that’s its picture.’ The bay 
of page 355 might be Devon or California, or Malaya. You 
can feel it, and yourself in it, but it does not take hold of you 
with any sharpness of its own. Probably Wells would remove, 
as a blemish, any detail which did take the reader's attention 
from the business of the story. He is wonderfully adequate, 
as craftsman, over all his unexampled range. For exact 
subordination of means few English writers better earn the 
attribute classical—in respect to his short stories. In the 
novels, his men and women sometimes mutiny and exceed 
his plan: it was nearly inevitable with the fierceness of 
characterization demanded by the novel of twenty years ago. 

He angles throughout for a wide public. To most writers, 
after their beginning book, there comes this fork in the road 

whether to care first for what is to be bound between their 
covers, or for the suffrages of all the people outside. Wells 
would not have us think him interested in form (though 
incidentally an invisible H.G. takes gocd care of what Mr. 
Wells would disregard), and his characters are meant to mean 
something to most people. Not for him the lofty solitary 
soul, but the gregarious fellow, clubbable either in pub or 
in Athenacum. The tales have almost no recognizable 
women. They are not touched in, except for Elizabeth in 
“The Days to Come.” Yet even Elizabeth you would not 
know in the street, as you know Altiora Bailey. 


Doubtless it is deliberate, this drawing upon the untapped 
resources of the readers’ minds. It saves space in develop- 
ment. The sudden subtlety of a plain-faced man is like to 
be overwhelming. Wells will operate for pages in a quietude 
as fine as Jane Austen’s, and suddenly fling in a rarity, like 
a whale’s bulla, and make it justify tragedy. Yet even the 
tragedy is controlled. 

Perhaps in the end we should come back to his student 
ambitions for the secret of Wells’s individuality as a short- 
story writer. The interest in biology has mated happily with 
his concern for the mass of human nature to make him a 
general practitioner in the diseases of creation : his conscious- 
ness of life as an organism has made him the cosmic doctor. 
One-third of this volume is extracted from the case-book of 
his practice and details the patients’ ills and treatment : 
aberrations of nature, of matter, of personality. There is 
a complete absence of quackery and of specialist absorption. 
Alienist was, perhaps, too strong a word for him, since for 
alienists often no normal man exists: whereas Wells ig 
sure of the sane core within his creation. Cc. D. 
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Types of Sanctity 


Some Spiritual Guides of the Seventeenth Century. From 
the French of Abbé Huvelin. Translated with an Introduction 
by the Rev. J. Leonard, C.M. (Burns, Oates, & Washbourne. 6s.) 


TheCuréd’Ars. By Abbé Francis Trochu. Translated by Dom E. 
Graf, O.S.B. (Burns, Oates, & Washbourne. 145s.) 
The Vocation of Aloysius Gonzaga. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d.) 

Ho.iness, the perfect correspondence of the human soul 
with the Eternal, takes as many forms as human character 
itself. Some of these forms charm us; others disconcert, 
or even repel, the natural mind. All have a quality which 
is caleulated to make that natural mind feel rather uncom- 
fortable. For in truth, the voeation of the saint is a call to 
the heroic levels of existence ; and in whatever way this call 
is obeyed it casts an unbecoming light on that which the 
Abbé Huvelin was accustomed to call our “ incurable 
mediocrity of soul.” It is both humbling and bracing to 
contemplate that self-oblivious passion which determined 
the career of St. Vincent de Paul, drove De Rancé to the 
austerities of La Trappe, and Foucauld to the Sahara ; forced 
the fastidious Aloysius to perform the revolting duties of a 
pest-house, or the Curé d’Ars to suffer for his people's sins. 
* The principles of Christian heroism,” says Father Martindale, 
* are always the same.” But even the three books under 
review show how diverse are the types which may manifest 
this genius for sanctity. 

Some Spiritual Guides of the Seventeenth Century introduces 
English readers to the work of Abbé Huvelin ; himself one 
of the greatest of such guides which the nineteenth century 
produced. Though he was content to do his transforming 
work from the confessional of a small Parisian church— 
where he was sometimes on duty twelve hours a day—his 
influence has entered the modern world through his spiritual 
children ; especially Charles de Foucauld and the late 
Baron von Hiigel, who has described him as “ the greatest 
manifestation of the spirit of sheer holiness which I have been 
privileged to watch and to be moved by at close quarters, 
throughout these seventy years of life.’ In Some Spiritual 
Guides, therefore, a saint talks of saints; and moreover, 
saints of his own special type—those whose desire it was, as 
he says, to “ write in souls.” The book contains a series of 
addresses, intended for young people—though mainly en- 
joyed by their seniors—on St. Francis de Sales, the founders 
of the Oratory, the Abbe Rancé and St. Vincent de Paul. 
Though simply expressed, they give us many glimpses into 
the marvellous religious life of the seventeenth century ; 
glimpses, too, of their author’s lofty and penetrating spirit, as 
revealed in his comments on men and things. Thus, a 
seminary is not “ a house of studies or a place where men learn 
to preach ’’—it is a place where they “strive to kill an 
egoism that is ever reviving.’ Or again: ‘* We see saints 
smiling, and persons praying peacefully ; but only just 
consider what is going on in the depth of their souls !”’ 

Further light is thrown on Huvelin’s remarkable person- 
ality by the translator’s account of his relations with his 
three greatest disciples, Littré, Foucauld, and Von Hiigel ; 
and by some of the wise and penetrating sayings addressed 
to the last named, which have already appeared in Von 
Ifuigel’s letters. Unfortunately, several of the most char- 
acteristic are here so clumsily translated that their true 
significance is lost. 

Ifuvelin was a brilliant Hellenist, a man of subtle intellect 
and delicate sensibility ; who sacrificed a possibly great 
career in scholarship to his passionate love of souls. In 
vivid contrast is the life of the recently canonized Curé d’Ars ; 
the dull and unattractive peasant lad, ennobled and trans- 
formed by the same passion. Those who have read that 
strange and powerful novel, Sous le Soleil de Satan, will 
remember its striking portrait of the uncouth but infinitely 
loving peasant-priest in whose unlikely person resides “ le 
don de force”: the mystie called to a lifelong struggle 
with the powers of wickedness. It is in the light of that 
imaginative reconstruction that we shall best understand 
the Abbé Trochu’s rather fulsome and overloaded biography 
of the saint. There is much in it to interest students of 
religious psychology; for the collection of evidence from 


eye-witnesses began immediately after the Cure’s death, and 


7 


his parishioners and countless penitents had a vivid memory 
of all they had heard and seen. Thus we have, within 
modern times, a detailed account of many abnormal 
phenomena reported in connexion with the mediaeval saints; 
at least as well attested as are most of the facts of secular 
history. There can be little doubt that the Curé possessed 
what we vaguely describe as “ psychic powers.” He was 
clairvoyant, he frequently and accurately foretold the 
future ; metapsychic phenomena, which he attributed to the 
action of demons, often oceurred in his neighbourhood, 
His whole career raises interesting problems as to the con. 
nexion between spiritual and psychic gifts. Yet far more 
important, as witnessing to the mysterious power of self. 
abandoned personality, is the fact that the hardly educated 
priest of an obscure village, which he did not leave for 
forty-one years, drew thousands of pilgrims from every 
corner of France ; so that towards the end of his life many 
had to wait their turn at his confessional for sixty or sev nty 
hours. The last and _ perhaps significant picture 
left upon one’s mind is that of the gentle Curé—exhausted 
by his labours and austerities, and devoured by the mystic’s 
moving among the ceascless 


most 


craving for solitude and peace 
crowds of pilgrims with a charming smile and unwearied 
attention and sympathy. 

I have left no space to speak of Father Martindale's 
study of St. Aloysius Gonzaga: the young prince of the 
Renaissance who renounced his birthright, became a Jesuit, 
and died at the age of twenty-three as the result of his 
devoted labours among the plague-stricken. Father Martin. 
dale writes with a brilliance and enthusiasm which will 
commend his work to many persons who might not find 
his hero’s type of holiness entirely congenial : and is helped 
in his task of explaining Aloysius to the modern world by 
Mr. Eric Kennington’s daring and beautiful frontispiece. 
He admirably brings out both the heroic element in Aloysius’s 
vocation and his great intellectual and personal trans- 
cendence : it is, indeed, interesting to speculate on what he 
might have become had he lived to maturity. But it is 
trying the average reader rather high to ask him to admire 
a little boy who chose the ascetic life at the age of eight ; 
and having experienced conversion before he was eleven, 
thereafter always kept his eyes fixed upon the ground! 

Evetyn UNDERUILL. 


George III. and the American 
Revolution 


The Correspondence of King George the Third. Arranged 
and edited by the Hon. Sir John Fortescue, LL.D., D.Litt. 
in six volumes. Vols. IT. and IV. (Maemillan. 25s. each.) 

** No taxation without representation.” This is the parrot-cry 

in justification of the American Revolution to which our 

history school books have accustomed us. In reality, it 
preaches the doctrines of 1688, and, as President John Adarns 
contended, the Colonies never accepted the Revolution of 

1688. They had received their Charters from the King, 

not from Parliament, and the cry we have quoted, accepted 

and echoed without suspicion by English Whigs at home, 
meant simply a repudiation of taxation, and not a demand 
for representation. The point was first put, and with uncom- 
promising force, by Samuel Adams in 1768 when he wrote 
that the Colonies “ cannot by any possibility be represented 
and it will for ever be impracticable that they should be 
represented, and consequently not at all.” By 1773 the 

Colonists began to think and write of England as “that 

nation” and “ another people.” So the schism began. 

Some such summary is necdful as preface to the con- 
sideration of the two volumes which lie before us. That 
they are a welcome and important contribution to the history 
of the secession of the American Colonies goes without 
question. All students of Sir John’s fascinating History of 
the British Army will turn with eager anticipation, not only 
to the careful editing of the letters, but to his estimate of 
the part played by a monarch whose reputation has not 
hitherto stood too high with historians in one of the most 
moving and critical dramas in history. And they will not 
be disappointed. Sir John Fortescue has found a hero, or 
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at least a very capable handler of affairs, where others have 
only discerned an obstinate and opinionated bungler. We 
are not in the least surprised. The monarchs of England 
have been a remarkable race of men. All save George I. 
and William IV. have proved themselves either forceful, or 
prilliant, or at all events interesting. As a young king, 
George IIT. was no exception to the rule. He was not brilliant, 
put he was certainly interesting—even in his engaging but 
misspelt attempt to proclaim himself a “ Britain *’—and, 
as the pupil of the doctrinaire Bolingbroke, he meant to be 
forceful. ‘Together with his much-decried favourite, Bute, 
the “Jack Boot” of the North Briton, he extended a 
real and discriminating patronage to literature ; every lover 
of Boswell is grateful for the charming scene with the 
lexicographer in Windsor Library. He could shine in more 
dangerous emergencies. Like his predecessor Charles IL, 
during the Great Fire, he kept his head, and when the Lord 
Mayor failed miserably to cope with the Gordon Riots it 
was to the King’s firmness and promptitude that the City 
owed salvation. Is he found to realize this asset of good 
qualities in larger fashion, and in the clash of national wills 
and interests, in a situation made the more intricate by 
the inherited prejudices of many of his best subjects, approve 
himself as ** the patriot king” of his own early ambitions ? 
We are anxious to see. Especially as the American Colonists 
had really no intention of behaving themselves, were guilty 
in fact of a singular act of political meanness, and so put 
themselves out of court. 


We are disillusioned. A_ careful of the lucid 
prefaces to these volumes leaves us in no uncertainty as to 
the King’s attitude to the Colonists’ case and unwavering 
design throughout the American crisis. To their purpose 
and their policy we have called attention in our opening 
sentences. This was to be no uprising on a passing grievance. 
It was to be a revolution. It was engineered at a moment, 
not only singularly unpropitious for the Mother Country, 
but with an absolute disregard for the first principles of 
It was clinched by the alliance with 
England 


perusal 


political gratitude. 
France, an act which shocked the conscience of 
as deeply, Sir John observes, as would a sudden alliance of 
Belgium with Germany at a civil statement, nowadays, to 
the former Power of its war-debt to us. Faced by the 
condition of the Services and national finances at the close 
of the Seven Years’ War, Bute was perfectly right in con- 
duding peace. But what, in America, had been the object 
of the long and crucial struggle with the French and Mont- 
calm ? Nothing less than the defeat of the latter's design, 
brilliant and far-sighted, to strengthen Canada and then, work- 
ing round the rear of the Colonies, to join hands with Louisiana 
and Spain in the South. British arms and treasure had been 
used unstintingly to frustrate this project, which must have 
resulted in a French Empire beyond the Atlantic, and the 
eventual and probably speedy absorption of the seaboard 
England won the game, but was exhausted by 
advantage of their 


Colonies. 
her success; and the 
deliverance from the French peril, and the exhaustion of 
their deliverers, to refuse any contribution towards their 
own defence. To quote Sir John Fortescue: ‘* The leaders 
of the revolution put forward the cry of no taxation without 
representation, which was eagerly taken up by their allies 
in the British Parliament. But the counter-cry should have 
been no defence without contribution. This question was 


never faced.” 


Colonists took 


Sir John sees the position 
For one brief instant, 


There is the crux of the matter. 
clearly ; but did the King ever see it ? 
in 1775, he approved in two letters of a conciliatory resolution 
of Lord North’s provisionally renouncing the right to tax 
the American provinces, if only they would voluntarily 
contribute to imperial defence. For he was, as he said, 
“a thorough friend of holding out the olive branch.” But 
the opposition, headed by Burke, declared that “* the public 
and avowed origin of this quarre! was on taxation,” and the 
gleam of insight flickered out. The truth was that, with a 
great deal of common sense in dealing with home adminis- 
tration, and a capacity, as he soon showed, for facing mob 
disturbances in very decided style, George IIL. never envisaged 
the revolt of the Colonies as anything different in kind from 
an exaggerated mob movement. Imagination was not 
amongst his gifts, nor Lord North’s ; and “* while the American 


legend that the Colonies were being taxed to pay Great 
Britain’s debts is as absurd as the British legend that Gren- 
ville’s predecessors did not read colonial despatches,” the 
American legend was infinitely the more dangerous, inasmuch 
as there was a deliberate policy behind it. The behaviour 
of the Boston mob must have strengthened the 


ception of what he had to deal with, and it is only gradually 


King’s con- 


that ‘“‘Mr. Washington’ turns into *G. (i.e., Gen ral!) 
Washington.” 

The American Revolution is an historical event, whose 
bitterness is past, but whose inner worki: ure now well 
understood. Sir John Fortescue knows all there is to be 
known. We do not think King George did, or could know. 
For the rest, his correspondence shows him to have been 
an intelligent administrator of the minutiae of affairs, as his 


son, the Duke of York, was after him. And these volumes 


are a mine of information on such matters, military, naval, 


} 


The King is no tsar or tvrant, but an ordinary, 


and domestic. 
hard-working gentleman face to face with a long-drawn and 


extraordinary crisis. W. K. Fi NG, 


Walter Raleigh 


Letters of Sir Walter Raleish (1879-1922). 
preface by David Nichol Smit (M — 


Laleigh 
I 


13s.) 
IN his letters Sir Walter 
his life : 
averse from all pretentiousness, at once sceptical and generous. 
When he died it seemed that an age died with him. ‘There 
ir of culture 


taleigh was th ime person as in 


a great gentleman, ver y quick-minded and witty, 


was no one left to show such a rational and quiet a 
to the world. 

The attitude to life which he bore about with him had its 
disadvantages. He so much disliked excess that he never 
permitted himself outbursts of spontaneity. He could 
never be carried with Everything 
chaotic, rapturous, evangelical was condemned in his heart 
as unmannerly. Even in his literary kept 
himself level-headed and cool. He was one of the truest 
for he never forgot that behind the greatest 
with all the 


away enthusiasms. 


admirations he 


of our humanists : 
giant in the world there was a human soul, 
customary weaknesses, distortions, and insulliciences. 

In some ways this balance of his made him a very good 
was not to be 
Nothing 


his penetration, or his 


touchstone of integrity in literature. He 
deceived by high lights and violent contrast 
could show more clearly his sanity, 
familiar bearing among famous men than a casual passage 


on William Blake in a letter to Professor Sampson : 


* The weak point in William (a curious thing) is not his 
which is A.1l., but his Imagination. He had tl doctrine right 
enough, but then he applied it too loosely and If-ind ly 
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» ..1 shan’t write on Blake again. And I shan't tackle the 
System at all. You see it shows itself up to even a casual eye. 
Look at the words that catch the eye down page after page—all 
violent and monotonous.” 

Of all the letters, perhaps those to Professor Sampson are 
the most consistently good. His playfulness is conjoined 
in them with a real discrimination. He is not bound by any 
of the reserves of a critic sending a considered pronouncement 
into a world of critics: he can speak his opinions without 
caution. And his own temper comes out in these letters with 
unusual clarity. 

“ Fancy grieving because you have found a glowworm, and 
having written down how you found it and printed your account, 
you hear nobody say “ How delightful!" But that’s where 
poets get to—mostly. Think of Tennyson, who, whenever he 
_ saw an American, ran to the nearest hedge, and stuck his head 
. into it, and listened with beating heart for the American's remarks. 
And if the American said nothing he went home sick. Jolly sort 
of life, isn’t it ? But it’s the life you lead if you write.” 

But his letters have a thousand attractivenesses; they 
are more Sir Walter Raleigh than anything else he wrote. 
They are not all gaiety ; but even in their serious moments 
they are often witty as well as sound. There is a world of 
wisdom in a sentence he wrote in 1916 upon the War :—** Our 
cause can only be criticised in success; if it fails, it’s 
perfect.” The epigrammatic balance does not detract from 
the weight of the phrase. 

These two volumes are scattered through with small 
snatches of light verse of great skill and humour. It is 
hard to resist quoting many of them; but one poem must 
suffice ; from a letter to Miss C. A. Ker :— 

“1. Your dog is not a dog of grace: he does not wag his tail 
or beg: he bit Miss Dickson in the face: he bit a Baillie in the leg. 

2. What tragic choices such a dog presents to visitor or friend ! 
Outside there is the Glasgow fog; inside a hydrophobic end. 

Yet some relief even terror brings; for when the world is 
cold and grey, wo waste our strength on little things, and fret 
our sordid souls away. : 

4. A snarl! a scurry round the room! a sense that Death is 
drawing near! and human creatures reassume their elemental 
robes of fear. 

5. So when my colleague makes his moan of careless cooks, and 
warts, and debt—enlarge his views, restore his tone, and introduce 
him to your Pet.” 

The new letters in this revised edition do not add anything 
to our knowledge of Sir Walter Raleigh ; but they are by the 
same hand, they contain the same wit and grace. What 
could be neater than a sentence he wrote when he was applying 
for a University post:—‘I can be sure that of my rivals, 
while many may be better men than L none can be better 
than my testimonials ”? 

ALAN PorTerR. 


A Hogarth Series 


Wuen the Hogarth Press, always enterprisingly original and 
always scholarly, has hit upon a new notion, it may seem a 
little ungracious to ask carping questions about the announce- 
ment of its enterprise. But when it proclaims that this series 
of “ Hogarth Lectures’ is going to treat of ‘the whole of 
literature as dynamic rather than static . . . expounding 
history rather than theory,” one would like to inquire whether 
any great body of literature ever has been static? And are 
not history and theory inextricably intertwined ? But that 
question apart, we do most genuinely commend a venture which 
is going to try to help us understand and grasp the spirit of 
our great inheritance of letters. 

Number one, the introductory step, is A Lecture on Lectures 
by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (2s. 6d., the other three being each 
priced at 8s. 6d.). With a charming inconsistency “ Q” on 
the whole upholds lecturing, “ the oral way of communicating 
truth,” as against books, partly on the ground of the congre- 
gational spirit which lectures inspire—inconsistently (though 
not by his own fault), since the following three numbers of 
the series by other hands are books. They may once have 
been lectures; as they come to us now, they are books. 
The witty pleasure of this lecture (but surely a “Q” ought 
not to misquote Denham) does not, so far as the series is 
concerned, at all touch on its main design, which is opened by 
Mr. F. L. Lucas’s Tragedy. In a general survey of tragedy 
from Aeschylus to Ibsen and Synge, Mr. Lucas almost from 


—— 


the very first begins to run counter to the publisher’s proem, 
for it is theory, the Aristotelian theory of tragedy, which he 
subjects to a very close examination. Throughout the book 
it is shown how Aristotle’s conception, with due allowances for 
time and altered habits of thought, holds its own to-day, 
though Mr. Lucas does reject, for the present day at least, the 
Greek doctrine of catharsis; we go to a play “to banquet, 
not to purge.” Much clever writing the author—not wastes, 
for his manner is a sheer delight—but devotes to considering 
why we go to see tragedy on the stage. But does it not all 
amount to this: most of us are interested in life ; life is too 
often unhappy ; tragedy exhibits that unhappiness and so we 
are interested in tragedy ? Is it to be deplored that tragedy 
has been divorced from verse? Let the “ melodious words” 
melting “ to lutes of amber” in Synge’s Deirdre answer that 
question. But if new verse-forms (as some desire) are 
to be invented for the drama, may one hope that they will 
not, as Mr. T. S. Eliot has suggested, produce on our senses 
the effect of the noise of an internal combustion engine? 
Still, it is well to be prepared. Meanwhile, if we would learn 
what were once the essential elements and qualities of tragedy, 
Mr. Lucas’s book is ready to help us. : 

Tragedy in general being thus dealt with, Mr. Allardyce 
Nicoll follows with a discussion of it in particular with his 
Studies in Shakespeare, which considers Hamlet, Othello, 
Macbeth, and King Lear. Just as there is a long continuity 
in the development of all drama—for Sophocles and Shakespeare 
had for their common theme the marvellousness of man—so 
it is interesting to trace the development of his art in Shake- 
speare himself. And this is what Mr. Nicoll does, and in 
addition discusses in some detail the interaction of certain of 
his tragic figures. We merely notice this informing series of 
studies ; there is no space here to dilate on them, but at least 
the mere presentation of these topics goes some way to mitigate 
the slightly pessimistic belief of Mr. Lucas—a_ pessimism 
induced by the omnipresence of the cinema—that “ the 
drama is indeed lost when the eye begins to steal from the 
ear.” 

The fourth volume of the series, The Development of English 
Biography, treats of a walk in which England has led the world, 
and with Morley’s Gladstone in mind, may one say still leads? 
Roper and Cavendish, Izaak Walton, the Duchess of Neweastle, 
Aubrey, the graphic Roger North, Johnson, Boswell, Lockhart 
—and certainly Froude’s Carlyle can be admitted to the 
hierarchy—it is a great procession, and Mr. Harold Nicolson 
calls due attention to those and others of its leading figures. 
He notes how particularly sensitive is biography to the 
spirit of the age, but we should be loth to admit that Mr. 
Lytton Strachey’s handling of the art, brilliant as it is, wholly 
reflects the spirit of this age. But Mr. Strachey seems rather 
to have chloroformed Mr. Nicolson, which perhaps explains 
why Mr. Nicolson calls Thomas Fuller “the most insufferable 
of all bores’ and Boswell a palpably silly ass. There are 
other opinions on these points. 


The Real Bunyan 


John Bunyan. By Gwilym O. Griffith. (Hodder and Stougliton, 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Grirritn has written a very notable book, as delightful 
in style as it is ripe in scholarship. He has aimed at pre- 
senting “the human story ” of Bunyan, and in this he has 
succeeded without making any concessions to cheap or 
‘popular’ taste. A more satisfying or better balanced 
biography we have seldom read. There is no irrelevant detail 
in its pages. Yet no important aspect of Bunyan, spiritual 
or temporal, is omitted, and it is Mr. Griflith’s supreme merit 
that he does not, like too many biographers, arbitrarily 
distract our attention, in successive chapters, from one phase 
of his hero to another. He has, with apparently effortless art, 
fused his material into a unity, so that Bunyan emerges from 
this volume as a living and developing personality, at once 
the citizen of Bedford and of the Celestial City. 

Only lengthy quotations could do justice to the pictorial 
skill with which the portrait of Bunyan is painted against the 
background of his age. We must here content ourselves with 
noting one or two points of reinterpretation. Very convincing, 


for example, is the author's contention that Bunyan was 
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“ half a Quaker.” It is true that his public ministry opened 
with a “‘ flame and brimstone” attack upon the few Quaker 
apostles who, following George Fox’s personal itinerary in the 
county, declared their testimony in Bedford in 1656. But 
Quakerism was then in its crude and fanatical birth-throes, 
while Bunyan, recently a soldier and always by instinct a 
fighter, was still predominantly under Old Testament influence. 
As Quakerism mellowed, however, and as Bunyan himself 
matured, a close affinity of spirit, though never recognized by 
the Bedford preacher, developed. The New Testament took 
increasingly firm hold upon Bunyan’s naturally fiery and 
passionate heart, so that up to a point he even became as 
pacifist as the Quakers : 

‘He would probably have always conceded that the Powers 

that be have the right to bear the sword; but for the people of 
God to unsheathe it in their own resistance of evil was not to be 
thought of. They must conquer by suffering, by love, by soul- 
force—not, as one might say, by Ironside methods, Rye House 
plots and Monmouth risings.” 
Bunyan’s simplicity of dress and manner, his hatred of luxury, 
and even his way of referring to days and months by numbers, 
also pointed towards Quakerism. But his essential unity with 
Fox lay in his * mystic’s instinct for the spiritual world, the 
mystic’s dependence upon the saviour of his own spirit, and 
something of the mystic’s independence of external forms and 
ordinances.” 

It is common for people who no Jonger read Bunyan to 
patronize him as a child of his own age ; and certain limitations 
of his century, of course, he never overcame. But Mr. Griffith 
deals valiant and conclusive blows against the current criticism 
that calls The Pilgrim's Progress a narrow book and represents 
Bunyan’s conception of salvation as selfish. He shows that 
even The Pilgrim’s Progress, rightly interpreted, has its eye 
on earth as well as heaven, and is full of that zeal for 
social reform which increasingly characterized Bunyan as a 
man. Bunyan, indeed, grew so essentially universal in outlook 
that in some ways he is in advance even of our own time. 
He is mainly remembered to-day by several books which he 
wrote off hastily and light-heartedly—this Bedford Puritan, 
who combined incurably romantic propensities with shrewd 
practical common sense, becoming, by one of those ironies in 
which history rejoices, a pioneer of the modern novel. But 
Bunyan’s most important work, in his own eyes, was his 
advocacy of a universal, spiritualized Christianity to replace 
all the warring sects; and slowly this forgotten Bunyan is 
emerging again. “It may be a far cry from him to our 
gradually unfolding schemes of Christian union, to ‘ Copec’ 
and a new polity, but the route is direct enough.” 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


Fiction 
Several Kinds of Conflict 


Conflicts. By Stefan Zweig. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

In Such a Night. By Babette Deutsch. (Martin Secker. 
7s. 6d.) 

Bull among China. By Diane Boswell. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Arrogant Beggar. By Anzia Yezeirska. (Heinemann. 7s. fd.) 
STEFAN ZweEiG belongs to the group of internationalist intel- 
lectuals who rally round the white banner of Romain Rolland, 
of whose large and ardent literary style he sometimes reminds 
us. But Zweig has allowed his powerful talent to commune 
with many great masters ; and has expressed his enthusiasm 
for poets so different as Verhaeren and Verlaine. His 
fiction has a leaping vitality, and a kind of searching radiance 
which at first almost deceives the reader, unaware that the 
psychologist behind the story-teller is probing so deep. Messrs. 
Eden and Cedar Paul, those valuable translators, have 
Englished three stories of ‘* Conflicts °°—confiicts between 
love and shame that seem to pass into serene resolutions 
merely by their complete exposure to that searching radiance 
we have acknowledged. In all three cases the situations are 
subtle, while the characters caught in those traps of anguish 
are simple, essentially innocent, astonished—not the usual 
way of presenting the dilemmas of life, though very often 
the truthful way. The themes are the sudden shattering of 
the codes of a lifetime for a day and a night by the violence 


of pity, most dangerous of emotions : the burning agony of a 
German merchant dying with locked lips because he becomes 
conscious intolerably of the worthlessness of the wife and 
daughter on whom he has lavished the labour of his difficult 
years : the tragic eclipse of the imaginative symipathy between 
the great Shakespearean scholar and his pupil. This last, 
“Episode of the Early Life of Privy Councillor D.,’ does 
indeed fulfil the author’s wish to record “ the storm in which 
intellect emotion are fused.” The conflict here might 
very easily degenerate. It is so irradiated with compassion, 
so transfused with the love of high Shakespearean verse, that 
it becomes a natural though agonizing crisis, ine vitably part 
of the structure of life. 


and 


These true solidities of pain and pity appear to possess a 
strangely elemental quality when one takes up Jn Such a 
Night, by Babette Deutsch. Once “ Mrs. Dalloway ” 
a party, with profound implications and exquisite conse- 
quences. Since then other parties have happened in fiction, 
of a noisier, more headaching kind. Max Peacock’s 
warming took place in New York, but might as well have 


gave 


house- 


been in London. Lights, dancing, the voice of the gramo-~ 
phone, satyrs, gilded girls, people wirelessing across cach 
other, thinking without predicates, and taiking with ugly 


words, the hero hopelessly miserable ina very perplexed way 
so the party goes on till it is torn through by the scream ef a 
mother in childbirth. A naked fact that should 
shatter everybody, and somehow does not. An annoying and 
yet brilliant book! For Miss Deutsch 
command of images both startling and beautiful. and actually, 
does get a queer heartbroken effect from the too garish lights 
and the distorted faces and the futile self-mourners. 


sobe r and 


sometimes a has 


Bull Among China concerns more of these shallow, artificial 
and craving creatures who inhabit so much of the fiction 
world to-day. The Bull is Neil Olderson. a vaguely Scandina- 
vian giant who descends upon Olivia Heronduke’s precious 
and perfumed abode to buy her china, with a cheque which 
proves to be but a dishonoured cheque. There is an explana- 
tion ; and that Olivia succeeds in holding Neil captive as a 
chafing lover by threats of a lawsuit, and that Frances, her 
detached daughter, with a lucid intelligence and a starved 
heart, rescues him by allowing him to abduct her into a 
perilous marriage, Miss Diane Boswell succeeds in convincing 
us. She has a little of Henry James’s art of making an in- 
credibly base irnpasse into a normal and easy state of affairs, 
and, though it is not possible to like any of her characters, we 
regard them with real interest as disconcerting new types. Miss 
Boswell is a serious novelist, with a vigorous narrative style. 
(But how can Olivia remain so slim, if, according to the first 
pages, she looks like a Rubens woman ?) 

Arrogant Beggar is the swift story of an American Polish 
girl who rushed into the hostel called the Hellman Home, 
thinking it Paradise. Her disillusionment under the cold 
exactions of modern charity foamed over in a red revolt of 
rage, till she found the true largesse of love again in the base- 
ment rooms of the very poor. Adele Lindner. mocking, 
tional, tender, furious, hurls herself destructively against all 
those who offer a little cheap philanthropy for the sake of 
much pose and publicity. There’s mirth as well as wrath in 
Adele’s passage through the shams; and her story is a very 
human document indeed. 


cmno- 


Racner ANNAND TAYLOR, 


IN COURT AND KAMPONG. By Sir Hugh Clifford. 
(Richards Press. 7s. 6d.)—This book originally appeared in 
1897, after the author, as one British resident in Malaya, had 
had some years of experience in that then little-known corner 
of the earth. The present edition, which contains a charming 
autobiographical preface, reviewing the changes of many 
years, synchronizes with the author's appointment as Governor 
of the Colony of the Straits Settlements. Sir Hugh’s nineteen 
stories and sketches—terse, simple, and strong—yive a 
really vital impression of native life in the Malay Peninsula as 
it was forty years ago “ and as, God be thanked, it can never 
be again.” 


TERENCE IN LOVE. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. (Palmer. 
7s. 6d.)—There are some ingenious situations and an occasional 
facetious smartness in this autobiographical narrative of 
the love and other adventures of a young man with inherited 
criminal propensities. But the story, in which an absurd 
countess figures prominently, is not merely far-fetched, 
but needlessly spun out. 
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THE HIGHGATE MYSTERY. By Charles Kingstone. 
(The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.)—There is a great lack of finish 
about Mr. Kingstone’s book. When one first reads about 
Miriam Fergus, * one of those women who buy their postage 
stamps in chemists’ shops and borrow time-tables from 
butchers,” one hopes for that virtue of characterization which 
is so rare in detective fiction. But though the hero and the 
villain are quite well drawn, the other characters speak and 
act as though worked by machinery. The mystery is quite 
mysterious and has a good climax, yet one feels that the 
author could write a much better book. 


A MAID AMONG MEN. By Alexander Wrexe. (Putnam, 
7s. 6d.)—The maid is a lady’s maid, in which rdle_ the 
aristocratic French heroine masquerades in escaping from 
the desperate poverty and monotony of her home life. 
If American employers really treat their maids in the way 
depicted in this volume the American domestic service problem 
is amply explained, but, of course, no one acquainted with 
American life will for a moment believe in this caricature. 
However, the story possesses a certain swing and brightness 
which may perhaps be held to justify its existence. 


THE FIRM HAND. By Harold Bindloss. (Ward, Locke 
7s. 6d.)}—The Border country of Northumbria and Scotland, 
and Canada provide the background for Mr. Bindloss’s 
new story. To tell the truth, the background is of as 
much importance as the story proper. Life in the Dales and 
the wild land once crossed by the Roman Wall is admirably 
depicted, and the reader is made to feel the rhythm of the 
seasons. Canadian lumber-camps are perhaps commonplace 
by contrast, though here, too, Mr. Bindloss’s descriptive 
powers have their charm. But the characters of the story 
ure much less interesting and the dialogue stilted. 


Current Literature 


SOUTH AFRICAN TRIBES. (Macmillan. 2 vols., illus- 
trated. 50s.)—M. Junod’s name has long been known as that 
of an authority on South African ethnology. This truly 
monumental work deals with the Amatonga, who dwell in 
Portuguese East Africa and along the middle course of the 
Limpopo, and these two volumes trace, in the most intimate 
possible detail, their progress from the cradle to the grave, and 
even after the grave, for ancestrolatry is one of the main 
strands of the fabric of Bantu belief. But this is not a book 
for the ethnologist alone: it will provide food for thought 
to those who anxiously follow the development of the South 
African native question. Here M. Junod’s “ Practical 
Conclusions ” to be found at the end of each volume will 
help enormously towards right orientation of view. Ileathen- 
ism, the author (though a missionary) insists, is not a creation 
of the devil through and through ; the Bantu, with his respect 
for elders, sense of family and tribal unity, habits of mutual 
help, and eminent political ability (along his own lines) is 
worth considering. And he has a right to be considered, 
for he pays high taxes, and on him and his labour the economic 
progress of the whole sub-continent depends. M. Junod 
then bids us aim, where it is not too late, at strengthening 
the tribal system, and at the same time he would take advantage 
of the deeply religious Bantu soul by grafting what is good 
in his present beliefs on the stock of Christianity. Both can 
be done, as has been proved tribally in Nigeria and by 
the establishment in 1926 among the Masai of Christian 
circumcision schools. 


THE OUTDOOR MONUMENTS OF LONDON. By 
C. S$. Cooper. Hlustrated. (Homeland Association. 25s.)— 
It is perhaps kinder to say little about the artistic qualities 
of many of London's statues, but they and other monuments 
are memorials of the just pride of the nation in its own sons 
and some others, and as such they well deserve the catalogue 
which Mr. Cooper's reference-book gives them. We like to 
know where the pvreat ambassador, Walter Hines Page, 
lived, and it is interesting to have a detailed list of the 
different houses in London occupied by Dickens, whose full 
Christian names, as many will learn for the first time, were 
Charles John Huffham. Mr. Cooper catalogues four residences 
of Johnson—17 Gough Square and 5, 6, and 7 Johnson’s 
Court. But what of the seventeen mentioned by Boswell, 
which (be it noted) do not include 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court ? 
Misspellings like Le Soeur (on the frontispiece) for Le Sucur, 
Guildford Street (p. 27), Nemo me impune Iecessit (p. 47), 
and Spalatro (p. 107) would be better away, and a little 
more care in the historical and biographical notes appended 
to the different entries would be desirable. Both Charles II. 
and James II. are described as the second sons of Charles I. ; 
Pepys was not born in 1633 but in 1632, as the Corporation’s 
tablet testifies; it is wresting history to say that John 
Lawrence “after a three months’ siege retook Delhi” ; and 
the account of the death of Major M. F. M. Meiklejohn, V.C. 


(p. 163), is entirely inaccurate. Major Meiklejohn deliberately 
put his runaway horse at the railings of Rotten Row in 
order to avoid a nurse and some children; otherwise the 
concluding words of the memorial tablet—‘* He gave his 
life to save others *—-on the wall of Knightsbridge Barracks 
have no point. But it is difficult in a work of so much detail 
to avoid occasional error, and on the whole Mr. Cooper's 
volume will be found a useful reference-book. 


TRAVELS OF FRAY SEBASTIEN MANRIQUE. (Vol. I, 
Quaritch. 387s. 6d.) The late Colonel C. KE. Luard has 
translated and edited these papers for the Hakluyt Society, 
Manrique, though a Portuguese, wrote in ** disastrous Spanish” 
(desastroso castellano) an account of Lower Bengal and of a 
journey undertaken between 1628 and 1637 from near Chitta- 
gong to Arakan in Burma over a stretch of country which 
is still little known. Historically not of great importance, 
the writings of the “ burra padre” furnish a picturesque 
account of life and times in Lower Burma— times when the 
hearts of 6,000 human beings were “ distilled”’ at a coronation 
feast. Manrique, too, tells the story of why the White Elephant 
is honoured in Further India. When he is relating personal 
experience, the Father is generally reliable, but scarcely so 
when he describes a Burmese nautch being danced in “* dia- 
phanous garments.” The map on p. 80 is, in part, inconsistent 
with the text. 


THE NILE AND EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION. By 
Alexandre Moret. (Kegan Paul. 25s.)—In this new volume 
of the Ilistory of Civilization, a great publishing enterprise 
that commands our respectiul admiration, the well-known 
French Egyptologist, Professor Moret, surveys the rise and 
decline of Egyptian culture through thirty centuries. He 
explains the concepts of Egyptian religion and quotes freely 
from the papyri to illustrate his argument. He discusses in 
outline the metheds of administration and he gives an inter- 
esting chapter to art, science, and literature. When Professor 
Moret says that the huge Pyramids testify to “ the capital 
importance attached by the Egyptian people to the protection 
of the bodies and souls of its dead Pharaohs,’ one wonders 
why “the Egyptian people ” allowed or connived at tomb- 
robbing from the earliest times. It may be inferred that 
“the Egyptian people” was not, after all, very deeply 
impressed by the official religion. The volume is well illus- 
trated and should serve as a valuable companion to the 
ordinary histories of Egypt. 


ROMAN COINS FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. By Harold Mattingly. 
(Methuen. 21s.)—Mr. Mattingly’s thorough and_ scholarly 
treatize on the Roman coinage was very much needed. 
Much detailed work has been done on the subject since 
Mommsen wrote his classic monograph, and the new material 
is fully utilized in Mr. Mattingly’s book. The author must 
be commended for his plan. Ie deals separately with the 
Republic, the early Empire and the late Empire, and in 
each section he treats of the mints, the coin-types, and the 
financial policy. Thus the student who is Jess concerned with 
numismatie details than with broad questions of currency 
can read the three chapters on financial policy and obtain 
a clear idea of the rise, development, and decay of the Roman 
coinage and of the consequences both political and com- 
mercial. Mr. Mattingly’s conclusions may be compared with 
those of M. Rostovtzey in his recent epoch-making economic 
history of Rome. The debasement of the coinage under the 
Empire had calamitous results ; it cut at the root of Rome's 
prestige and hastened the end. Inflation is no merely modern 
phenomenon ; the Emperors who reduced the proportion 
of precious metal in the silver coins made the same excuses as 
those who advocate the printing of more paper-money to-day, 
The book has sixty-four excellent plates of coins. 





Answers to Questions on the Prayer Book 


1, Lessons proper for Sundays, Holy Days, and proper psalms, 
——2. ‘“‘Sabaoth ”-- Hosts. (Not another way of spelling Sabbath.) 
3. Rubric at end of Catechism: ‘ And every one shall have a 
Godfather, or a Godmother, as a witness of their Confirmation,” 
tiowever, Fowler (Modern English Usage) allows singular or plural 


after “everyone.” 4, Public Baptism of Infants, to be said by 


godfather and godmother, after the Creed put intcrrogatively, 
And similarly by those of “riper vears’’ to be baptized, 5. A 
“convenient number” or “ four (or three at the least) '’—rubric 
end of the Communion service. 6. Rubric at end of Catechism, 
‘competent age.” Preface in the Order of Confirmation, 
* years of discretion.” 7. Table of Kindred and Affinity, “A 
man may not marry his grandmother.” 8. Forms of Prayer to 
be used at Sea. 9. Article XXXV. Homily 6, BG. cae ae 
be confirmed or be ready and desirous to be confirmed.’ Rubrie end 


of Order of Confirmation. 11. St. Andrew. November 30th,—— 
12. Canticle, Hymn and Song respectively. The “ Venite ” ia also (by 
implication, cf. preceding rubric, “another anthem’’) termed an 
anthem,.——~13. Catechism, “My duty towards my neighbour.’ 
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For the Supreme 


SUNBEAM 


and for 


Supreme Service 


before and after purchase 
See Car Mart First 


Car Mart, as Sunbeam Specialists, show a 
wide range of models, new and second-hand. 


Highest value allowed for any car taken 
in Part Exchange for a new Sunbeam. 


Deferred Payment transactions are confi- 
dential and arranged on a most generous 
scale. 


After-Sale Service and Garage facilities 
at the most up-to-date establishment in 
London. 


London’s Largest Car Dealers 
Gs . 
UN ) 
ere’ 


46-50 PARK LANE, W.1. 
Grosvenor 3311 
297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1. 


Garage and Service Station: 
Balderton Street, W.1 (opposite Selfridge’s) 
Associated Company: 
Gordon Watney & Co., Ltd., 31 Brook Street, W.1. 








Clothes and Character 


HE BROTHERS GOSS practise the art of 

fitting clothes to ‘* character,” doing more, they 
hope, than merely supplying the demands of civili- 
sation. With every customer they aim at creating 
a suit that will be in complete harmony with the 
wearer. Refinements in the cut, careful choosing of 
materials, attention to the details of finish—all these 
go to the composition of Goss clothes. And the 
extra trouble is worth while, for Goss clothes last a 
long time—unusually long. 


Taking all measurements and doing the cutting and 
fitting themselves, also asking even their oldest 
customers for cash on delivery, it follows that their 
charges are appreciably less than those usually 
demanded elsewhere for comparable goods. 


For a suit or an overcoat of the very best stuff and 
linings, the best workmanship, and all the little 
refinements of first-class tailoring, the Goss brothers 
charge from eight to ten guineas, though thoroughly 
dependable suits can be and are made by them for 
considerably less. 


Please ring City 8259 and fix an appointment. 


T. GOSS & COMPANY 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1 
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here is no car 

seating four that 
runs at so little cost 
as the Standard Nine. 
£9 Tax. 40 m.p.g. 45- 
48 m.p.h. Four Doors. 
Seats four six-footers 
comfortably. 
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EASY PAYMENTS 


** SELBY “ 
Touring Car or 
* Colesnill * two- 14/28 hp. 4 cyl. 
miiccacl models from £2 
£190 18/42 hp. © cyl 
. es 10dels from £37 >. 
* FALMOUTH models from 
Fabric Saloon with Standard Car 
* Stanlite "" open- cellu fin 


ing top £2 1 5S re Bea y Bo n 

See your nearest Standard 

agent about a free trial 
run. 

The Standard Motor Co., Limited, Coventry. 


London Showrvoms: 49, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
Ayents Everywhere, 
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ONE OF THE FINE QUALITX CARS IN THE SUNBEAM RANGE 
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The 25 A p-OC y/ 
Gnclosed limousine 


The combination of mechanical efficiency, 
luxurious accommodation and moderate price 
embodied in this beautifully designed model 


has set up an entirely new standard of car values. 





The body is unusually roomy—wide and deep 
seats, with two folding occasional seats in the 
rear compartment, thus making it a seven-seater 
car when required. The front seat and glass 
panelled division are adjustable for position. 








All four door lights can be instantly raised or 
A MOTORING lowered and the single pane windscreen gives a 
oat wide field of vision for the driver. 
With its high quality and extremely moderate 
Drain the Crankease price, this 25 h.p. model represents an outstand- 
at Regular Intervals ing manufacturing achievement. 
The crankcase should be ° 
thoroughly drained of oil Price £1250 
about every 2,000 miles. 
This should be done when Other models: 16 h.p. to 35 h.p. Dunlop tyres standard. 
the engine is warm, as the Chassis prices from £425. Five-seater cars from £550. 
oil will drip more readily. 
rte ang ange THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD 
oak aan bel ce vg MOORFIELD WORKS - - - - WOLVERHAMPTON 
ad ” London Showrooms and Export Dept. -12 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1 
Manchester Showrooms . . - . - 106 Deansgate 
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Motors 


and Motoring 


1928 Cars and Their Prices—II—Reprtesentative British Models 


Ix continuation of my review of a few representative British 
makes and models of car, before dealing with the 16-h.p. 
class, mention may be made of the 15.94 cylinder Morris- 
Oxford, which is a machine representing sound value both for 
use at home and overseas. As a well-found four-door saloon, 
with six movable windows, this production sells at the rela- 
tively inexpensive price of £345. The wheel-base is 9 ft. 6 ins., 
and the track of 4 ft. 8 ins. conforms to requirements abroad. 
This car is capable of 25, 85 and 55 miles an hour without 
undue pushing, on second, third and top, and the controls 
are generally well to hand. It is notable that the standard 
equipment includes a mechanically driven tire pump—a 
fitting which should be incorporated on many more models of 
all nationalities than it is at the present time. The four 
evlinders have dimensions of 80 and 125 mm. There are four 
forward speeds and the propeller shaft is enclosed. The springs 
are half elliptical and six brakes are provided. “The oversea 
motorist will note that the brake gear is above the axles, and 
so does not interfere with ground clearance. The chassis costs 
but £225. In the 16 nominal horse-power group we have 
several good makes of 2-litre car, and one of the most pro- 
gressive types is the 16-45 h.p. Wolseley. This machine has 
six cylinders, with an overhead camshaft, four speeds, cen- 
trally governed, and six brakes. It is a car, too, that should 
prove popular oversea. For export an impeller is supplied to 
assist the water circulation. The chassis, which weighs 
18 cwt. and has a wheel-base and track of 9 ft. 9 ins. and 
4ft. 6 ins. (or for overseas use 4 ft. 8 ins.) is not expensive at 
£350. A five-seated saloon, with adjustable front seats, and a 
51 ins. wide rear seat, sells at £495. A 4-cylinder and an 
8-evlinder model on the same simple lines as the 16-45 are also 
being made for 1928, and the respective prices of the saloons 
are £315 and £750. The Eight has the same cylinder dimen- 
sions as the Six. The latest Lea-lrancis 6-cylinder model 
is of 16-60 h.p. The engine has a bore of 65 mm., as against 
60 on the 14-40, while the stroke in both cases is 100 mm. 
With vacuum assistance for the braking and a track of 
4 ft. 8 ins., the saloon de luxe sells at £675. There are four 
speeds, which are controlled by a side lever. The firm fit a 
free-wheel device to some of their models, and this enables 
quict changes of gear to be made at any time with the minimum 
of skill. A good illustration of what the British manufacturer 
can do in the way of a really high efficiency car is the 11.9 
4cylinder supercharged Lea-Francis. This is a standard 
production which costs (with a four-seated body complete) 
£195, and with but cylinder size of 69 and 100 inm., the 
vehicle is stated to be capable of reaching, within a short 
distance, a speed of over 80 miles an hour. Space does not 
allow me to detail more examples of this class, but a brief 
reference may be made to the new 2-litre Rover. This model 
is a distinct improvement on former ones. Well-equipped as 
a five-seated Weymann saloon, or as a saloon with a folding 
roof, it costs £425. The 2023 c.c. 6-cylinder engine has over- 
head valves, and these are worked by rockers and push rods. 
It is convenient that a single oil filler under the bonnet serves 
for replenishment, for engine, clutch and gear-box. Here the 
designer has retained the three-speed gear-box. There is a 
central flexible lever for effecting changes. The propeller shaft 
is enclosed, the springs are half elliptical, and there are four 
brakes. ‘This machine, which has a wheel-base and track of 
9 ft. 10 ins. and 4 ft. 8 ins., is capable of comfortable maxima 
speeds on first, second and top, of about 16, 38, and 60 miles 
an hour. 

In the 20-h.p. class there is considerable width of choice and 
variety, for in addition to getting sound medium-priced 
machines built on modern lines, such as Vauxhall, Crossley, 
Humber, Sunbeam, and Armstrong-Siddeley, there are several 
of the de luxe order, as, for instance, the Lanchester, the 
Bentley, and the Rolls-Royce. The 20-60 h.p. Vauxhall is, in 
my opinion, a far better production than the former 14. To 
start with, it has a 6-cylinder engine, which has no less than 
9 crankshaft bearings, and the unit runs exceptionally sweetly 
at all speeds. It may be as well to mention here that the 


design was got out before General Motors acquired the financial 
control of the company, and thus it is accurate to state that 
the model is of British design and manufacture. The valves 
are overhead, and for the most part the components under the 
bonnet are reasonably accessible. Considerable attention has 
evidently been paid to the design of the inlet manifold and to 
the heating of the mixture, and this is no doubt answerable, 
in large part, for the smoothness and responsiveness in the 
running of the engine. The four forward speeds are changed 
by a central lever, and at the back of the gear-box there is a 
parking brake, applied by hand. The pedal applies four wheel 
brakes, which are fully compensated in action, and from my 
experience no servo assistance is required on this ear, for a 
powerful but well-graded deceleration force is obtained with 
but little physical effort, the main part of the leverage being 
obtained in the brake drums. The pull well 
against wind and collar at 50 miles an hour, while about 80 
and 45 can be done on second and third. The wheel-base and 
track are 10 ft. 3 ins. and 4 ft. 8 ins., and ground clearance is 
9 ins.—a figure which is seldom lower on any British car of 
to-day. The chassis is listed at £375, while the all-metal 
saloon and the tourer cost respectively £495 and £475. 

The 20.9 h.p. 6-cylinder Crossley has been improved for 
1928 by small modifications. The engine capacity is over 
3 litres, being 3198 c.c. The chassis is generally modernly 
planned, and is on straightforward lines. 
are worked by push-rods, and both water and oil circulation, 
are forced. There are four speeds and six brakes, while the 
suspension is half elliptical. A four-door four-light sports 
fabric saloon, to seat five persons, and capable of about 75 
miles an hour, sells at £750. The standard five-seated tourer 
and fabric saloon are listed at £675 and £720 respectively, 
while a useful model is the 11 ft. 5 ins. wheel-base seven-seater 
at £725. Notable alterations in the 20-55 6-cylinder Humber 
for 1928 are a plate clutch, a twin vertical carburettor, four 
brakes with vacuum servo assistance in application, and a 
single front seat. This engine has overhead inlet and side 
exhaust valves, and there are seven bearings to the crankshaft. 
The four speeds are changed by a lever on the off side, and the 
rear brakes can be operated by hand, separate linkage being 
provided for this purpose. With a wheel-base and track of 
10 ft. 3 ins. and 4 ft. 9 ins., the chassis sells at £550 and the 
tourer at £890 and £675 respectively. The firm also makes 
a £920 and £1,440 h.p. model. In Sunbeam cars there are, in 
addition to the 30 and 35 h.p. 8-cylinder chassis, 16, 20, 3-litre, 
and 25 h.p. types, all of which have six cylinders and four 
speeds, together with overhead valves. The Twenty, as a 
Weymann saloon, costs £875, the chassis being £595. Here 
an engine of 75 and 110 mm. is used, and the wheel-base and 
track are 10 ft. 43 ins. and 4 ft. 7 ins. The four-seated sports 
3-litre, which is a car for which I have an affection, is designed 
to do 45 miles an hour on top at an engine speed of 2,000 r.p.m. 
About 80 is the highest comfortabie speed with a loaded 
saloon body, and the car soon runs up to 60 on top or third, 
while about 50 can be done on second. The chassis sells at 
£950 and the complete car at £1,125. 

All1928 Armstrong-Siddeley models, which, in the 6-cylinder 
group, include the Fifteen,the long and short wheel-base Twenty, 
and the 30 h.p. chassis, have a central oiling system to the 
chassis, by means of which the most inaccessible parts can be 
lubricated from the driver's seat, and automatic ignition 
control—both of which should conduce to better maintenance. 
On -these cars rear unit assembly is adopted, so that the 
three-speed centrally controlled gear-box forms a unit with the 
enclosed propeller shaft and rear axle. The Twenty and 
Thirty have overhead valves, and the new Fifteen side valves. 
The respective chassis prices of the Fifteen, the short and 
long Twenty, and the Thirty are £270, £340, £450 and 
£750. The 14 h.p. 4-cylinder chassis sells at £230. The 
Lanchester Motor Company: make, in addition to the well- 
known and high-class 40 h.p. 6-cylinder car, which sells as a 
chassis, with 12 ft. 6 ins. wheel-base and 4 ft. 10 ins. track, at 
£1,800, the 21 h.p. model. This production, which also has 


saloon will 


The overhead valves 
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six cylinders, but has an ordinary 4-speed gear-box with side 
change, as against the 3-speed epicyclic box on the Forty, is 
listed at £1,050. It is, as all Lanchester productions have 
been since the early days of motoring, soundly and cleverly 
designed. It is interesting to recall, as illustrative of the 
work of this firm, that although the original car, which was 
the first British built four-wheel petrol driven machine, was 
built in the years 1895-96, there are technical features in it 
which may still be regarded as being of modern practice. The 
designer, however, may have been somewhat optimistic in 
those days, as, although it was only of 8 h.p. it was built to 
hold six persons and luggage. Of Daimlers there are a large 
number of models, ranging from the 16-55, which sells as a 
chassis at £490, up to the Double Six “* 50,” which is listed, 
with a 13 ft. 7 ins. wheel-base, as a chassis, at £1,950. Here 
I propose only to refer to the new 12-cylinder or Double Six 
*“* 30.” This chassis is marketed, with four different lengths 
of wheel-base, and the price of the smallest—10 ft. 11 ins.— 
is £1,130. The construction is on the lines of the bigger car. 
With its two banks of 6 cylinders, piston impulse is reduced 
to a minimum, and exceptionally smooth and rapid accelera- 
tion power is one of its chief claims. Light alloy pistons, light 
steel sleeves, pocketless combustion chambers, a seven-bearing 
crankshaft with a vibration damper, two cross-driven magnetos 
and water pumps, two carburettors and sets of manifolds, and 
dual ignition, are outstanding features of the engine. There 
are four speeds, five brakes, with vacuum servo assistance for 
the four-wheel braking, while final drive is by worm. 

The 3-litre Bentley has well earned a good reputation for 
itself. This efficient high-speed car sells, as a four to five seated 
tourer, and a Weymann saloon, at £1,225 and £1,350 respec- 
tively. The 3-litre speed model Weymann saloon costs the 
same. The 6}-litre 6-cylinder chassis, sold with 12 ft. 7} ins. 
and 12 ft. 1} ins. wheel-bases, at £1,575, is a true de luxe chassis 
of the highest class. An outstanding feature of the engine is 
the drive to the overhead camshaft. The new model is a 
4}-litre 4-cylinder, which, as a sports four-seater, costs £1,295. 
It is on the same lines as the 3-litre, and has four overhead 
valves per cylinder, but improved acceleration and a speed 
capacity of 90 miles an hour. Lastly, there are the Twenty and 
40-50 h.p. Rolls-Royce cars. Only small improvements have 
been made on these well-tried chassis. They represent the 
highest art of the British, or for that matter, the international, 
motor chassis manufacturer. The new Rolls-Royce hydraulic 
shock dampers are used, and both models have the Rolls- 
Royce six-brake system. The Twenty chassis costs £1,185, 
while the short and long 40-50 are listed respectively at 
£1,850 and £1,900. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Are Industrials Too High ? 


One or two influences during the last fortnight seem to 
have had rather marked effect upon the general tendency 
of business on the Stock Exchange. A month ago 
high-class investment stocks, which had been very firm, 
showed a distinctly retrograde tendency owing to the rise 
in official discount rates in America and the disappointment 
with regard to the prospects of easier money here. On 
the other hand, the more popular industrial shares 
continued to soar, not so much on dividend yields as 
on account of speculative operations by those desirous, 
above all things, of obtaining capital appreciation. 
A CHANGE. 

During the past fortnight, however, it will have been 
noted that gilt-edged securities have again become 
very firm, and while speculative or speculative investment 
activities have by no means slackened, there has been 
a rather general disposition to effect realizations in the 
industrial section and to turn to those departments 
where prices had fallen to an abnormally low level, such, 
for example—to take two quite different markets —as 
home rails and oil shares. Home rails have, no doubt, 
benefited by the fact that dividends and reports recently 
published were satisfactory, but in the case of oil shares, 
although the rise may have been helped by all kinds 
of reports with regard to an early abandonment of 
controversy between opposing interests, the mere fact 
of the low price to which they had fallen in itself probably 
affords the principal explanation of the steady buying 
which commenced about ten days ago. 

Forcinc THE Pace. 

It is probable, however, that a still greater influence 
affecting the course of markets has been a growing 
recognition of the fact that the pace in some of the 
industrial descriptions had become rather too fast to 
be healthy. The possibilities of some of the newer 
industries such as artificial silk, and the profits already 
secured by some of the new luxury industries may be 
great, but there is a limit to all things (100 per cent. 
bonuses such as that just declared by Courtaulds are not 
every day performances), and I have been very much 
struck with the observations on the yields of gilt-edged 
securities and ordinary shares of industrial companies 
made in the February circular of a leading Stock 
Exchange firm. In this circular attention is drawn to 
what may be termed the low average of the yield on the 
more active industrial descriptions, the point being all 
the more striking in view of the comparatively high 
yield still obtainable on high-class investment stocks. 

DIscOUNTING THE FUTURE. 

To take a few instances at random, it is shown that 
in the case of British Celanese, where the price at the 
beginning of this year was over 70s. as compared with 
5s. 9d. at the end of 1926, no dividend at all has yet been 
paid, so that future possibilities are being discounted 
with a vengeance. Again, another new favourite, 
Triplex Safety Glass shares, which rose from a little 
over £2 in the latter part of 1926 to a present level of 
about £11 15s. give a yield of just over 1 per cent., while 
another share, namely, Marconis, which have come up 
from 14s. 6d. to nearly £3, give a yield of under 1 pet 
cent. Dealing, however, with some different concerns 
where dividends have been substantial for some time 
past, the present yield is still a small one for industrial 
concerns. Thus, Allied Newspapers have risen to 4 
oint giving a yicld of about 3} per cent., Associated 
Portland Cement give a yield of just under 2? per cent., 
Columbia Graphophone a yield of under 2? per cent. 
and Gramophones a yield of just over 4 per cent. Some 
of the shares in the tobacco group give bigger yiclds, 
Imperial Tobacco yielding nearly 6 per cent., and British 
American a little over 5} per cent. If the list were 


extended, however, it would be shown that the yield 
rarely exceeds 5 per cent., while, in some cases, the 
premiums are so enormous that the yield is negligible. 
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A faultless dinner ends with 


DE RESZKE 
The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - a5 for 1/1 Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 





American De Luxe - 25 for 2/ Egyptian Blend « 20 for 2f- 


De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1]- De Reszke Turks + 20 tor 1f- 
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}). MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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THIRD IMPRESSION. 
The Wittiest Book in English 


MAGGOTS AND MEN 


A Comic Outline of History 
Edited by W. MARGRIE. 


I daresay truth 





“There is humour in it anyhow, and 
underncath.”—Sirx Artuur Keir. 

“If you would make your sides ache with laughter read 
‘Maggots and Men.’ ”"—Licensing World. 


1/- net, by post 1/2. 








LONDON: 
WATTS & CO., Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4 











The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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TO READERS HAVING ANYTHING 
TO SELL OR PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES TO OFFER. 
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4 Readers have an unusually good opportunity of 
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products of their farms or their gardens, cte.— 
by using the Srecrator Classified Advertisement 
Columns (see pages vii and viii). The cost is 2s. 
per line of 36 letters. Instructions, with remit- 
tance, should reach the Specraror Office, 13 York 
W.C. 2, 


selling what they have to offer—services, the work 
Street, Covent Garden, 


of their brain or their hands, the small posses- 
> Tuesday of cach week. 


sions for. which they no longer have any use, the 
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FEMINISM 
By K. A. WIETH-KNUDSEN. 


Spectator: “This is a very controversi 


} 1 
ial book 
which may arouse much feminine opposition.” 


12/- net 


Illustrated London News: “This is a book that 
goes into physical and social aspects of the ques- 
tion with considerable frankness, and includes 
chapters on the primitive family, the evolution 
of marriage, and the _ position women in 


classical antiquity and the Middle Ages 


Woman must (and doubt! will) deal herself 
with this reactionary protessor,’ 
f RECENT FICTION —————— 





THE EARTHEN LOT 


By BRADDA FIELD. 2nd Impression. 7/6 net 
AN ARTIST IN THE FAMILY 

By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN, Author of 

* The South Africans.” 6/- net 
MRS. D. 

By G. F. BRADBY, Author of “The Eternal 

Past.” 6/- net 
SPRING DARKNESS 

By JOHN METCALFE, 7/6 net 


WILLIAM COOK: ANTIQUE DEALER 
By RICHARD KEVERNE, Author of * Carteret’ 








Cure.” 7/6 net 
BLACK GALLANTRY 
By VAL GIELGUD. 7/6 net 
THE QUARRY WOOD 
By NAN SHEPHERD. 7/6 net 
| 10 ORANGE LONDO!S 
BW.C.213 








GSTREETE ¢, G Ay S TABLE 









Pipe, Cigar or Cigarette—no matter 
which—the delicate membranes of 
the throat object to smoke, which 
eventually produces irritation, 
either mild or severe. There are 
few smokers who have not ex- 
perienced the uncomfortable effect 
of “one cigarette too many.” To 
prevent this, take an “Allenburys” 
Glycerine and Black Currant Pas- 
tille occasionally between smokes 
and let it dissolve slowly in the 
mouth. Containing pure glycerine 
and the luscious fresh juice of ripe 
black currants, they are delightfully 
soothing. They effectually remove 
the smell of smoke from the breath. 


YOUR CHEMIST STOCKS THEM. 


==" Allenbur 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





SOUTH METROPOLITAN 
GAS COMPANY. 





FOUR THOUSAND MORE CONSUMERS. 





Tre ordinary general meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company was held on February 22nd, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 


Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. (the president), said : 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—We are, as you are aware, chemical 
manutacturers upon a large scale, our all important product being 
gas, and our main business that of selling it, which we do in keen 
competition with the suppliers of other forms of energy. Notwith- 
standing this, we have not only maintained our output, but we have 
increased its amount during the past year, not, it is true, in the 
same proportion as has been the case with some of our suburban 
neighbours, but sufficiently on the right side to indicate progress. 
Climatic conditions were not of the best kind for gas companies 
last year, the summer being damp and the winter relatively mild. 
On our busiest day last year we exceeded our previous maximum 
gas production by 7.7 per cent. The occasion was one cold day 
Jast December, and this will enable you to form a picture of the 
amount of plant which has to be installed and be ready for use on 
those special and extraordinary occasions. 

The report goes on to tell you that by some four thousand four 
hundred we have added to the number of our consumers, many 
of whom live in the new housing estates being developed by the 
London County Council. I am pleased to be able to add that most 
of our new consumers are all-gas ones, and the reason is because 
they prefer it. Being mostly engaged in commerce and industry, 
they like a rapidly prepared cup of tea in the early morning, and a 
light by night that does not try their eyes for working or reading, 
and nothing fulfils their requirements so well as gas. In this respect 
our experience has shown that the London County Council are 
broad-minded landlords and accept the Englishman’s birthright 
that his home is his castle in which he is free to use what conveniences 
he pleeses, even although he may pay a weekly rental for his rights. 
It is impossible to imagine that a clause would be inserted by that 
Council in his tenancy agreement binding him never to use a "bus 
to travel to and from his work, or to ride on anything else than a 
tramway because the cars belonged to the same landlord as his 
house. If such regulations were made a very poor justification for 
the tramway system would be thereby implied. One fine day we 
might expect to find that even the use of ‘ Shanks’s pony ”’ was 
prohibited because the profits of the tramway undertaking were 
being thereby interfered with. 

Fortunately, as I have said, the Council for the County has 
consented to their property being piped for gas or wired for elec- 
tricity, or indeed fitted up for using both forms of energy, leaving 
it to the tenant to take whichever he pleases. But every Borough 
Council is not so fair-minded and, indeed, just as the parent 
authority. I have in mind one which pulled out the majority of 
the gas-lights from their streets and put in electric lamps instead. 
Why, you will ask? Not because they were either cheaper or 
better, but because more work was thereby found for the municipal 
undertaking’s employees, even though this entailed loss to a very 
old established ratepayer. I should not complain if the service 
given were better. However, I am glad to say that the public gas 
lamps in South London continue to increase from year to year, 
and as regards efficiency the public is able to judge for itself. 


I have upon previous occasions drawn attention to the fact 
that we maintain a considerable staff for the purpose of research, 
and its work pertains to gas-using apparatus as to other depart- 
ments of our undertaking. In fact, during the last twenty-five 
years or so, the consumer has relied upon us not only to recom- 
mend, but, in many instances, to design and produce the appliances, 
best suited to his requirements. But as they are nearly all hired 
we have to maintain them in an _ efficient condition, and the 
problem of. interchangeability of parts, in cases of damage by 
wear and tear or misuse, becomes a very important one. I am 
glad to say we have made good progress in this direction, and 
are able to furnish appliances which are ready to fix, and go to 
work, without having to be tuned up on the spot to suit any 
particular consumer’s circumstances. We are not only making 
our cooking stoves more efficient (and, in a trial made between 
a standard type of cooker and an electrically operated one, we 
came out the winner), but more convenient also. Owing to the 
large cepital expenditure involved, such changes have to be made 
carefully and deliberately, or evolution in design might involve 
greater instead of less expenditure in the long run on the part 
of the user, 


The use of high-power gas lighting continues to extend in the 
chief business centres of South London. The shopkeepers are, 


in my opinion, more alert and critical than their brothers in the 
West End, for they have discovered that instead of lighting their 
shops from within, and disregarding the side walks, the more 
successful method is to attract customers by the illumination of 
the pavements alongside which the shops are placed, and thereby 
to light up the goods displayed in their windows, or, in other words, 
to attract the public, firstly, to the shopping area, and, secondly, 
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to the shops. The proportion of the maximum daily consumption 
to the average daily consumption throughout the year plays an 
important part in our working costs. Our maximum last year wag 
one two-hundred and twenty-sixth part of the whole; the idea} 
would, of course, be one three-hundred and sixty-fifth. And 
here, although relatively small, the industrial load comes in very 
helpfully, one industry alone consuming as much gas as an entirg 
town the size of, say, Chelmsford or Great Yarmouth. 

While on the subject of gas sales I must tell you of an important 
change in our accounting system which we have been for some 
time past busily engaged in preparing. References were made 
in the London Press some time ago to the desirability, in the gag 
consumers’ interests, of furnishing their accounts at more frequent 
intervals than once a quarter. The desirability of adopting the 
suggestion appealed to us forcibly, for, with the present system 
the ordinary consumer of gas goes on burning it throughout, say, 
the cold period of the year, without realising how much he is 
using or what debt he is incurring. Now a dissatisfied consumer 
is the last thing we want. We would rather a user of gas burg 
a small quantity cheerfully than a larger one complainingly. Most 
salaries that are not paid weekly nowadays are paid monthly, 
and the new method will enable the householder to keep as careful 
a check upon the costs of his gas as he does with his food or his 
fuel. I am glad to be able to add that two of the great London 
Banks are co-operating with us by placing their banking facilities 
at our disposal for the collection of our accounts, and I should like 
publicly to acknowledge the sympathetic manner in which these 
large organisations responded to our overtures for their 
co-operation. 

You will be interested to hear of what promises to be an 
important investigation in which our officials, in conjunction 
with the Institution of Gas Engineers, have been taking part in 
the determination of the penetration into the human skin of 
various forms of light and heat radiation, and thereby enabling 
us to form some conception of what is meant by the term ‘ com. 
fortable heat.”” The work has been carried out under the direction 
of Sir Henry Gauvain, the Medical Superintendent of Treloar’s 
Cripple Homes at Alton, Hampshire. We have there erected an 
installation for producing this ** comfortable heat ’’ which is used 
as an integral part of the radiotherapeutic treatment of tuber- 
culosis patients, and in which they are flooded, so to speak, with 
heat rays derived from gas, burning on the surfaces of radiating 
mantles. We are but on the fringe of these interesting problems 
and much remains to be done. 


I have been speaking so much about gas that it is time I turned 
to another of the products of our coal distillation, namely, coke. 
Coke has been in the past somewhat of a neglected product. There 
has been a tendency to concentrate upon gas technology to the 
disadvantage of coke. But we have made a good start towards 
correcting this inequality. There is no doubt we ought to procuce 
coke of a uniform quality throughout the year, and if with the same 
care we grade it as regards size, we shall satisfy our consumers’ 
needs considerably more than is now the case. Although we do not 
use any ourselves for the purpose, a good deal of coke is still required 
in the gas industry, for the production of water gas, formerly as an 
enricher, and more recently as a diluent. We welcome the 
endeavours of the London County Council to put the sale of coke 
on a basis nearer to that of coal, and, further, it is unarguable that 
wetness is an undesirable quality. 


We have now placed on the market a domestic grate suitable for 
burning coke, which can be fitted to practically every fireplace. 
Instead of using paper and sticks of wood, a small gas burner is 
substituted which provides at no greater cost the means of lighting 
it up. 

The cost of our raw material, coal, has been heavy—nearly one 
and three-quarters million pounds. Although the great coal strike 
was officially over at the beginning of December, 1926, we had to 
go on taking high-priced foreign supplies until the beginning of 
February last year. During the last twelve-month we have 
obtained the highest gaseous yield of any period in our history, 
partly by the better working of our plants and partly by reason of 
our efforts for the reduction of ash and impurities in the coal. 
Progress in this respect is very desirable, and at least three plants 
for de-ashing without the use of water have been installed at certain 
collieries, and I understand several others are on order. I must 
take this opportunity to congratulate the mine owners upon theif 
forward policy in this respect. 


The dividend proposed for the year is at the rate of 6} per cent. 
You will remember that this is made up, as regards 5 per cent., by 
the basic rate authorised by Parliament, and, as regards the balance, 
by a share of the available surplus profits. Of these surplus profits, 
three-fourths are shared by the gas consumers as reduced charges 
for gas. The remaining one-fourth is divided equally between 
Capital and Labour, the co-partner shareholder and the co-partnet 
employee. 


In conclusion, Ladies and Gentlemen, you may put the vital 
question to me—What are the prospects of our undertaking? I 
think they are perfectly healthy. There is one point to particularly 
bear in mind. This is that nowhere in the world has gas supply 
been developed with the same skill and to the same extent as in 
Great Britain, where one company alone distributes as much 
energy as all the power stations and super-stations together from 
John o’ Groats to Land’s End. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and & 
resolution was passed approving ‘a Bill which it was proposed to 
introduce into Parliament. 
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YIELD ON INVESTMENTS. 

If, however, we turn to the gilt-edged section, the 
yields may be said to range roughly from 44 up to 4} per 
cent. for the very best class of trustee stocks, and it is 
difficult, therefore, to escape from the conclusion that, 
jn the chase for capital appreciation in the industrial 
group, to the neglect of sound shares giving a substantial 
yield, there is rather a risk of losing the substance for the 
shadow. Even English Railways give, for the most 
part, a higher yield than many of the popular industrials, 
and while, of course, the future course of values in the gilt- 
edged section must be governed very largely by monetary 
developments and by the course of the National Finances, 
J should not like to say that there may not be a fair 
chance of appreciation in capital values in these directions. 
It may not be of so sensational a character as in the more 
speculative markets, but meanwhile holders have the 
satisfaction of receiving a fairly good return upon the 
investment with less necessity for studying market 
quotations every day to see how their stocks are “ getting 
on.” However, some people, no doubt, prefer the 
more exciting methods, 

Articr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENTS AND O1t Suares Berrer. 
Tur week has been a fairly active one on the Stock Exchange, 
the outstanding feature being the fact that dealings have 
been most active in what may be described as the extremes 
of the market. For reasons dealt with more fully in a separate 
article, there has been a revival of interest in high-class 
investment stocks while, on the other hand, the low price to 
which oil shares have fallen has attracted a good deal of 
speculation to that market where rumours have also been 
current as to the possible termination of the oil war in 
connexion with the purchases of oil from Russia. In the 
industrial market the feature has been the jump in Courtaulds 
on the dividend and bonus. There has been no slackening 
in the activity as regards capital issues, and nearly all have 
met with considerable success. In the near future one or 
two foreign loans are expected, and before this note appears 
in print there is little doubt that the large issue of debentures 
by the Northcliffe Newspapers will have been oversubscribed. 
o * ca # 
Tue “ Fraw.’’* 

According to Mr. J. Taylor Peddie, the flaw in our economic 
system is the Gold Standard, and he has written quite a 
lengthy book about it, in which an endeavour is made to 
trace almost every evil from which we are suffering at the 
present time—certainly all the industrial and economic 
evils, and even some of the social evils—to the Gold Standard. 
Indeed, ifall that is said in this book against the Gold Standard 
were true, a stronger word than “ flaw” would have to be 
used in referring to it. A great part of the book really deals 
with matters wholly removed from any questions of the Gold 
Standard or of currency generally. For example, many 
pages are given up to a consideration of the inquiry by the 
Colwyn Committee on the National Debt and the Incidence 
of the Income Tax, while few will disagree with Mr. Peddie 
in his criticism of the small amount of the National Debt which 
has been redeemed, in spite of extensive Sinking Funds. 'These 
are matters, however, which have far more relation to 
extravagance in the National Expenditure than they have 
to the Gold Standard. Similarly, when dealing with industrial 
depression and unemployment, &c., there is secant acknowledg- 
ment of the many contributory factors such as the after- 
effects of the War, Trade Union restrictions, imperfect indus- 
trial organizations, and so forth. The author, in fact, is too 
busy in endeavouring to trace everything to the Gold Standard 
to give the consideration to these matters which would 
seem to be called for. 

* * * * 
An “* ATTACK.” 

Nor are the advantages which undoubtedly accrue from the 
Gold Standard such as the credit of the London Money 
Market, the interest received on our enormous holdings of 
foreign investments and the steadier exchanges enabling us 
to buy raw materials more cheaply, adequately recognized. 
And this is a pity, because it really converts a work which 
purports to be an investigation into our economic position 


into a mere violent attack upon the Gold Standard. These, 
however, are not the days for mere “ attacks,’ because 


whatever may be the subject under discussion, whether Free 


*The Flaw in the Economic System—The Case Against the Gold 
Standard. By J. Taylor Peddie. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 





Trade and Protection, gold standards or other standards, what 
the practical man really wants to know is what are the effects 
ON BALANCE. In Mr. Peddie’s book there are some chapters 
dealing with the system which it is proposed to substitute for 
the Gold Standard, but although the author frequently 
disclaims any desire to foster a scheme of inflation, I consider 
that in the proposals put forward for enlarging purchasing 
power we have inflation thinly disguised. That, however, 
is not to say that the Gold Standard system is without its 
imperfections, or that some modifications of the Bank Act 
in the direction of greater elasticity may not be required. It 
is the more regrettable, therefore, that some of these points 
which are really brought out quite well in Mr. Peddie’s book 
should be marred by the fierceness of his dislike for the Gold 
Standard which animates every chapter in the book. 
* * * * 
SoutH Merropo.itan Gas. 

The report of the South Metropolitan Gas Company is a 
good one. The Revenue from sales rose by over £100,000 
to a total of £3,412,000, while rentals of meters, &e., brought 
in about £9,000 more. On the other hand, sales of residuals 
showed a decline of about £64,000. chiefly, it is stated. ow ing to 
lower prices for coke. Expenses, however, showed a sub- 
stantial reduction owing to lower prices for coal, but repairs 
and maintenance of plant took £103.000 more. The company 
has declared a dividend at the rate of 6} per cent. against 
6 per cent. in the previous year, while there is an allocation 
to the Copartnership Fund of £82.623 against only £66,099, 

* * * * 
Braprorp Dyers. 

A considerable increase in earnings is shown in the report 
of the Bradford Dyers Association. For the past year the 
profit was £708,000 against only £551,000 for 1926 and £681,000 
for 1925. The Directors, however, have pursued a cautious 
policy, simply maintaining the dividend at the rate of 2s. and 
varrying forward £565,022 as compared with £480.629 a 
year ago. The report shows that after deducting all charges 
prior to debenture stock, interest and preference share dividend, 
the profits were equivalent during the year to 6.7 per cent. 
per annum on the capital employed, whereas in the previous 
year they were only equivalent to 4} per cent. 

* * : * 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 

At the meeting held on Thursday of the Clerical, Medical 
and General Life Assurance Society, the chairman had an 
excellent Report to place before the shareholders. The vear 
was a record, both as regards the number of policies and the 
amounts represented, while the new net business was larger 
than the gross business in any previous year. During the 
year 2,181 new policies were issued, assuring £2,230,355 gross 
and £1,920,355 net. In no previous year has the gross 
business approached £2,000.000, while the net new business 
was £270,000 above the record figures of 1920. In the course 
of his remarks the chairman stated that the new system of 
monthly premiums was proving very successful, showing that 
they had met a real need. Very interesting, too, were the 
figures given with regard to the rates of interest earned on 
the company’s funds for the iast thirty years. It appears 
that in 1902 the company earned only £3 11s. 2d. net, but 
the rate rose after the South African War and had reached 
nearly 4 per cent. at the outbreak of the Great War. The 
steadiness of the net rate for the last three or four years has 
been remarkable and promi-es well for the bonus. 

* # ** * 
Tue Souruern Raiway MEerTING. 

The statement made at the meeting of the Southern Railway 
by the chairman, Brigadier-General the Hon. Sir Everard 
Baring, produced a good impression on City circles, the view 
taken on the Stock Exchange of the prospects of the company 
being fairly hopeful. Quite wisely, the chairman made his 
comparison of figures not with the abnormal year of 1926, 
but with that of 1925, and on this basis of comparison he 
was able to show that there had been a_ considerable 
savi!g in expenditure, while the reduction in revenue was 
trifling having regard to the fact that the company had 
suffered an abnormal loss of receipts from two circum- 
stances quite beyond its control, the Continental service 
from Folkestone to Flushing having been diverted to Harwich, 
while another loss of revenue to the company was, of course, 
oeeasioned by the competition on the part of the City and 
South London Tube to Morden. That the decline in revenue 
in spite of this diversion of traflic should be so trifling is 
testimony to the growth of the company’s revenue in other 
directions and is probably also the first fruits of the clectrifica- 
tion schemes. 

* * * * 
Scottish Lire ASSURANCE. 

In the absence of the Duke of Atholl, through illness, it 
fell to the chairman of the board, Sir John L. MacLeod, to 
place before the annual meeting of the Scottish Life Assur- 
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ance a very prosperous report. During the first half of 1927 
business was affected by the after-effects of the coal stoppage, 
but so marked was the recovery during the second half of 
the year that 1927 finally proved to be a record year. New 
assurances amounted to £1,182,000 and the net new business 
to £1,118,000, being a larger amount than in any previous 
year. The interest on the company’s funds represented a 
gross rate of £5 11s. 11d. per cent., as compared with £5 11s. 2d. 
per cent. in 1926, and meant a net rate of £4 15s. 7d. as 
compared with £4 15s. 2d. The chairman pointed out that 
the continuation of a net rate of interest of over 4} per cent. 
was a matter of the greatest importance, as it was the margin 
of interest earned over 3 per cent. which really — 
4a. . . 








COMPANY MEETING. 


THF, SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
A PROSPEROUS YEAR. 
RECORD NET NEW BUSINESS. 


Sie Joun Lorne MacLeop, G.B.E., LL.D. (chairman of the 
board), presiding at the annual meeting of the Scottish Life 
Assurance Company, Limited, held in Edinburgh yesterday, 
expressed the regret of their president, the Duke of Atholl, at his 
inability to be present. He was very glad to say that his Grace had 
made an excellent recovery from his recent illness, and doubtless 
his present visit to the West Indies would be most beneficial. 

In moving the adoption of the report he said that it was of a very 
gratifying nature. During the first half of 1927 they saw little 
prospect of doing a larger business than in 1926 on account of the 
evil exects of the great coal dispute and the general strike of 1926. 
It was in the second half that business improved so greatly as to 
result in a record year for the company. So far as announcements 
had been made by other companies, it would seem that the past 
year had been a good one generally for life offices, and it would be 
encouraging if they were able to attribute this prosperity to an 
improvement in trade conditions. It might be so to some extent, 
but it might also indicate a growing appreciation of the merits of life 
assurance. 











Tue Year's Resvucts. 

The new assurances amounted to £1,182,000. Of this £64,000 
was reassured with other companies, leaving a net new business of 
£1,118,000, which was a larger amount than in any previous year. 
‘The total life premium income was £554,000 net. This was a much 
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larger amount than in 1926, and the large increase was mainly dug 
to an increase in the amount of single premiums received. ‘hg 
interest on the funds after deducting income-tax was £231,000, 
This represented a gross rate of interest of £5 11s. lld. per cent., ag 
compared with £5 lls. 2d. per cent. in 1926, and meant a net rate 
of £4 15s. 7d. as compared with £4 15s. 2d. per cent. Tho con. 
tinuance of a net rate of interest of over 4} per cent. was a matter 
of the very greatest importance, as it was the margin of interes, 
earned over and above the valuation rate of 3 per cent. which really 
counted. 
CLAIMS. 

The claims by death amounted to £120,000 and showed a con. 
tinuance of the low rate of mortality which had been characteristig 
of the company, and which was due to the careful selection of 
lives. Calculation by the death strain method showed the ratio 
of actual strain on the funds to the expected strain as only 47 
per cent., being 2 per cent. less than in 1926. The endowment 
assurances paid on survivance amounted to £149,000. 


The ratio of expenses of management to the premium income 
was 12.5 per cent., and was the lowest ratio which they had 
experienced. 


The increase in the life funds was £387,000, and this brought 
the total up to £5,149,000. Only in one previous year had they 
had a larger increase in the funds. From all sources the total 
income of the company amounted to £888,000, and the total outge 
to £506,000. 

Mortatity, Inrerest AND EXPENSES. 

These figures showed that the year had been a prosperous one; 
Tn life assurance there were three main sources of prolit mortality, 
interest, and expense provision. The mortality showed a strain 
less than one-half of that provided for by the valuation tables; 
the net interest earned was 1} per cent. in excess of the rate on 
which their liabilities were calculated; and the expense ratio 
(even allowing for variation in single payment business) was far 
within the allowance provided for in the premiums. The company 
had always had a high reputation for the excellent bonuses given 
to its policyholders ; they remembered that it was one of the few 
offices that had never failed at any quinquennial investigation to 
pay a bonus; and it was satisfactory to know at the end of the 
first two years of the current quinquennium that the financial 
position was so strong and the outlook so favourable. 

Mr. George Readman, Advocate, seconded the resolution. 

The report was adopted, and a dividend of 18 per cent., less 
tax, declared. On the motion of Sir David Paulin, a vote of 
thanks was passed to branch secretaries and agents. 

Vacancies on the board were filled by the election of Mr. W, G. @, 
Hanna, C.A., a former director, and Sir Thomas Clark, Bart., 
publisher. 
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of the previous year. 


Annual Premium Income of £577,731. 
in full profits. 


of £182,848. 


at £510,397. 
to £101,373. 


that of the previous year. 


Bonuses to £4,474,996. 
£263,669. 


previous year. 





Summary of the Sixty-fourth Annual Report 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1927. 


INCOME. 
The Premium Income for the year amounted to £10,804,511, an increase of £392,795 over that 


In the Ordinary Branch, the Premium Income amounted to £4,133,851. The number of Policies 
issued during the year in this Branch was 37,750 assuring the sum of £10,215,579, and producing a New 


A reversionary Bonus of £2 2s. Od. per cent. has been declared on Pearl policies entitled to participate 
The Industrial Branch Premium Income amounted to £5,965,052, and shows an increase for the year 


In the Fire Branch the Premiums, after deduction of re-insurances, amount to £538,076, and the Losses, 
less recoveries under re-insurances, absorb the sum of £220,352. 


The Premiums in the Personal Accident, Employers’ Liability and General Business Accounts amounted 
The Total Income for the year amounted to £12,873,991, being an increase of £643,111 over 


CLAIMS. 
The Life Claims and Matured Endowments paid and outstanding numbered 283,497, and amounted with 
In the Fire and Accident Branches the Claims paid and outstanding amounted to 
The Total Claims paid by the Company amount to £49,898,258. 
FUNDS. 
The Total Funds amount to 48,566,068, which is an increase of £4,710,810 over those of the 


The Fire Fund of the Company now stands 


G. TILLEY, 


Chairman 





























